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TO 

CHARLES HAY CAMERON, ESQ.., 

LUK PKESLDEiST OF THE LAW DOW MISSION, AND Mli:n 

of TiiH sunUEHi comroii- of india. 


DEAR S1H, 

Feeling as I do, tjiat to no one can any work on India 
be mure appropriately dedicated tluui to the Into President uf 
the Law Commission, and Member of tin Supreme Council, 
whose opportunities of forming a prroet judgment on the 
present condition and future capabilities of tins mighty 
Empire, have been only equalled by Ills ability to discern the 
ffmq nrtd bis ?.eal in promoting j*evcry useful improvement ; 
\ consider it a high privilege and graliticution, to be permi t led 
to inscribe to you the present bumble attempt to describe tin: 
state of society, and Lo depict some ot the more prominent 
and atlrwelivc scenery of this Presidency j of my correctness 
and truthful uro in executing which, your recent, though 
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brief visit to Bombay, will enable you to form an accurate 
estimate. Trusting that you may derive some pleasure from 
the perusal of the following pages, and heartily wishing llist 
you inav bug enjoy every comfort and happiness in your 
present retirement, unless again called upon to exercise in 
some new sphere those talents and energies width have 
conferred oil India such lasting benc-tits ; 


1 am, with intteh esteem and respect, 

Dear Sir, 

■ ■* 

\ our very humble servant, 

TI1R AUTHOR. 


IWUMEUV, 

tiMEWBER li, ] S j I 


PREFACE. 


Tun public have been so long accustomed 
to contemplate India, either through the magic 
glass of imagination, as the land ot gorgeous 
palaces and inexhaustible treasures, or through 
the scarcely less deceptive halo of military 
glory as the battle-field of contending armies 
and opposing dynasties; that \\ e tecl sonu 
serious misgivings, whilst we invite them to 
survey her with the natural eye, as she 
really is, in these sober days of peace, when 
the “ hurly-burly” of our battles lost and won 
has died away, and all that now is heard to 
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remind us ol them, is an occasional shot 
resounding through the Ihyber Pass, and 
re-echoed from the far-distant mountains of 
Afghanistan. 

For three classes of readers, however, we 
flatter ourselves our work will be found to 
possess considerable attraction. Those who 
have passed many of their most vigourous, 
and may we not add, some of their happiest 
days in this country, hut have now returned 
to the land of their nativity, may not feel 
disinclined to revisit with us the scenes of 
them former joys and sorrows, and to mark 
the changes which time has wrought; and 
those who, like ourselves, are still sojourners 
m this the land of our temporary adoption, may 
experience some desire to see their every¬ 
day life pourtrayed by one of themselves, 
and to observe in what light some admired 
landscape or favourite haunt appears, when 
transferred to paper by the pencil of the 
amateur and the art of the lithographer; 
whilst with somewhat different, though not 
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less anxious feelings, these pages may be 
turned oyer by some fond lather or mother 
who has lately parted from a beloved child 
as they accompany us in our different 
excursions, and mark the modes and habits 
uf our Eastern life, or survey the pictorial 
representations of those scenes, upon the 
originals of which, arrayed in all the beauty 
and grandeur of nature, the object of their 
affection is now gazing with admiration. 

Nor are we without some hope that even 
the general reader and lover of the picturesque 
may here find something to amuse and 
interest himbut the political economist, 
and ardent reformer, if any such should 
condescend to open this volume, will look in 
vain for anything to support their favourite 
and peculiar theories; for we have neither 
drawn on futurity, and represented India 
with her well irrigated plains and branching 
railroads as the great rival of America, 
which; she may one day become nor devoted 
a single chapter to the record of grievances 
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and abuses, past and present, real or imaginary, 
to be magically redressed by some patent for 
the perfecting of human nature, a work more 
easily effected on paper than in practice. 

And though we have entered into no 
formal dissertation upon men and morals 
and touched but lightly on things sacred, 
the Christian philanthropist may discover some 
tacts and circumstances herein set forth which 
may cheer him on in his labour of lore, 
and perchance suggest to him the safest 

means of accomplishing the work he has at 
heart. 

It has been found impracticable to publish 
in one volume the whole of the illustrations 
we had prepared, which will account for this 
work appearing in a less complete form 
than 1VC could have wished; hut though 
conscious of the very imperfect manner in 
winch we have in other respects executed 
the (ask we have assigned ourselves, it is a 
grcai satisfaction to us to feel that we have 
steered clear alike of politics and personalities, 


t 
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and have not introduced a single anecdote, 
which can offend or wound the feelings oi a 
single individual. Laying " this flattering 
unction to our soul,'* we respectfully hid our 
reader farewell for the present, and invite 
him to the perusal of the succeeding pages* 
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LIFE IN BOMBAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

The voyage to India, both round the Cape, 
and via Egypt, with all the comfortable 
monotony of the one, and the fatigue and 
excitement of the other, has been so often and 
so fully described, as to be familiar to every one 
in the present day; with the amiable purjjose 
therefore of sparing the reader the infliction of 
“ a thrice told tale,” we pass over all such 
details, and introduce ourselves in the act of 
entering the harbour of Bombay. 

Beautiful indeed it is! studded with numerous 

» 2 J* 
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small islands, and comprising in a single “ coup 
d’oeil” every variety of landscape scenery, from 
the fertile Elephanta covered with the rich 
vegetation of the tropics, and sparkling like an 
emerald on the bosom of the waters, to the 
barren shores of Caranjah, with its rocky 
headlands projecting boldly, as if in defiance 
of the softer beauties which surround it. 
Smaller isles rise, like specks upon a surface, 
scattered around; whilst in the midst, clearly 
indicated by its encircling belt of ships and 
countless buildings, stands the far-famed Island 
of Bombay, Small as arc its dimensions, and 
although for so long a period after its cession 
to the English in the year 1661 considered 
as so utterly unimportant, or rather trouble¬ 
some an appendage to our territories, perhaps 
at this moment there is not one spot throughout 
our wide-spread colonial possessions, to which 
so great an interest is attached* 

In a commercial point of view, the advan¬ 
tages afforded by the situation, and almost 
unequalled harbour of Bombay, arc too mani¬ 
fest, and too generally known to require 
repetition. Easy of access at every season of 
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the year, and affording a safe anchoring ground 
for the largest of ships, the haven is at all 
times thronged by an almost indescribable 
variety of vessels, descending through every 
gradation from the stately London-built East- 
I ndiaman, with its well-appointed crew, and 
costly cargo, to the primitive native canoe, 
formed from the -bark—ef a single tree, and 
contributing, with its modest freight ot fruits 
and vegetables, to supply the markets and 
bazaars of Bombay. 

It was remarked many years ago, by the 
late lamented Basil Hall that were he con¬ 
sulted by any individual, who wished as 
expeditiously and economically as possible to 
see all that was essentially characteristic of 
the Oriental world, he would say with¬ 
out hesitation, “ Take a trip to Bombay 
and certainly sounder advice was never 
administered to the inquiring traveller; for 
upon first landing, the immediate impression 
which strikes every mind, is not only the 
immense population of the island, hut the un¬ 
ceasing variety of costumes and complexions, 
betokening the natives ot 1 he Asiatic, and 
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of several European nations, Parsees, Mussul- 
mauns, Hindoos of every caste, Persians, Arme¬ 
nians, Portuguese, and Indo-Britons, literally 
swarm under the horses’ feet as you drive 
through the bazaars; and it requires no small 
portion of nerve, a? well as dexterity, to steer 
one's course in safety through streets and 
roads absolutely alive with human beings, to 
say nothing of the numerous vehicles, horses, 
buffaloes, and bullocks which impede one’s 
progress on all sides; invariably bewildering 
a stranger with the apparently interminable 
difficulties and dangers to be encountered. 

Thouffh it is not our intention to enter into 
a historical, geological, philosophical, or, in 
short, any other learned “icaT' description of 
Bombay, it may he as well briefly to remind 
the reader that it became tributary to the 
English in a.d. Hidl, having formed a part of 
the marriage portion of the Infanta Catherine 
of Portugal, when, for her sins, that un¬ 
happy woman became the wife of our Charles 
the Second. 

It was, comparatively speaking, a new colony 
to the Portuguese, having only been in their 
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possession during the space of one hundr ed and 
thirty-one years; that is, from a.d. 15d0, when 
it was ceded to them by a chief of rannah, 
in the Island of Salsette, in consideration of 
some assistance rendered to him in the sup¬ 
pression of an insurrection amongst his 
turbulent dependants, until the \ear 1661, 
when it became finally a tributary to the 
British Crown. 

It was towards the close of the year 1<><>‘2, 
that a fleet of five ships, commanded by the 
Earl of Marlborough, and containing five 
hundred troops under Sir Abraham Shipman, 
arrived off Bombay to encounter all the mi¬ 
series of a strange and insalubrious climate, 
and the treacherous evasion of the Portuguese 
governor as to the cession of the island, with 
the demanded dependencies of Salsette and the 
adjacent islets ; for he even refused to permit 
the landing of our troops in Bombay, who 
were consequently driven for shelter to the 
Island of Anjedeva, situated a little to the 
southward of Goa. 

Here, wasted by disease arising from ex¬ 
posure to the sun, and exhalations from the 
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deadly, uncleared jungle, our miserable country¬ 
men languished for three years ; until, in 
a.d. 1(>65, the mortality daily and fearfully 
increasing, so that the remnant consisted of 
only one hundred and nineteen men; the sole 
surviving commanding officer, Mr. Cooke, 
considered himself justified in relinquishing all 
claim to the disputed adjacent dependencies; 
and with a poor assumption of British dignity, 
he accepted, and immediately occupied the 
Island of Bombay. 

How wonderful does it appear to look back 
upon this unpromising commencement of our 
Indian career, and compare it with the proud 
position which we now occupy, and the im¬ 
mense and widely-spread territory, over which 
we exercise despotic sway! And it is with a 
view to the contemplation of this interesting 
comparison, that we have thus given a rapid 
sketch of the first occupation of Bombay by 
the English. Its previous and subsequent 
history we leave to those far abler hands, who 
(to borrow the musical language of Martin 
Tupper) 


“ Have tuned the harj) I faintly touch;” 
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and hasten forward towards the real object of 
this work—namely, a description of Bombay 
and all that belongs to it, both of scenery and 
society, as they exist in the year of our Lord, 
1851. 

There is a standing contention to this day 
between the Hindoos and Portuguese, touching 
the derivation of the word “ Bombay;” the 
former persisting that its origin is to be traced 
to the distinctive appellation of their tutelar 
goddess Bomba, or Momba Devi; the latter 
asserting that the island was thus named by 
their first governor, who, struck by the 
beauty and safety of its harbour exclaimed, 
“ that it was Bom Bahia” (a good bay). 

Both definitions are plausible enough; that 
of the Portuguese being sufficiently evident to 
every eye; whilst the large and flourishing 
temple of the goddess Momba Devi is a stand¬ 
ing corroboration of the correctness of the 
Hindoo interpretation. At the present time, 
the native pronunciation of the word is Moom- 
bay; whilst in the days of our early possession, 
when Dr. Fryer wrote his (piaint old hook, and 
first enlightened his countrymen upon the 
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value of their recent acquisition, he introduced 
the island to their notice under the name of 
Bombaim, which he asserts to be merely one 
of a ^roup of seven, collectively classed as the 
Islands of Salsette. 







CHAPTER II. 
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KIR^T IMPRESSIONS — HOUSES OP BOMBAY DOMESTIC 
ARRANGEMENTS — servants. 
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CHAPTER II. 


And now after this long digression, let us go 
back to the day of our first arrival in India, and 
recall the impressions so indelibly fixed upon 
our minds. At a time when our imagination 
had been excited to a pitch ot enthusiasm by 
our English notions of Oriental pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, which the appearance ot an elegant 
equipage with turbaned attendants, appropriated 
to our use, had rather tended to confirm, the 
leader may conceive our amazement, as (the 
perils of the bazaars being safely encountered) 
the carriage suddenly drew up in front of a 
long, one-storied building, with an over-hanging 
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thatched root, and looking, for all the world, 
like a comfortable English cow-house! hi 
speechless dismay we listened to our com¬ 
panion’* assurance that this was actually our 
destination, our future home ■ a spot we had so 
long pictured to ourselves as rival ling the 
palaces of the Arabian Nights in brilliancy and 
splendour I 

l lowever, we must admit that the similarity 
to the cow-house extended, no further than the 
exterior ; and our drooping spirits began to 
revive as we stepped direct, without any inter¬ 
vening ludl or passage, into a large and elegant 
drawing-room, supported upon pillars of fault¬ 
less proportions, and furnished with eve 17 
modern luxury that either taste could suggest, 
or wealth command, A large screen of red 
silk divided this apartment from a spacious 
dining-room; and the completeness of the 
remainder of the house bore ample testimony 
that neither comfort nor appearance is 
neglected by the Anglo-Indians in the internal 
arrangements of their domiciles, however 
slightly they may consider the external 

An entire suite of apartments is appropriated 
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to the use of each individual, consisting of a 
bed-room, dressing-room, and bath-room; and 
one or all of these usually open upon the 
verandah which surrounds the house, and 
which, is considered indispensable in the con¬ 
struction of even the poorest abode; not only 
as affording protection from the intolerable 
glare of the sun during the day, but as 
presenting an agreeable family resort, when 
the refreshing evening breeze tempts every 
one to exchange the heat and lights of the 
drawing-room for a delightful “ reunion 1 ’ in 
the open air. 

Here, too, conversation flows on more un¬ 
restrainedly than beneath the blaze of the 
numerous lamps, rendered necessary by the 
extensive dimensions of a Bombay room; and 
we have often remarked the influence of this 
witching hour in imparting confidence to the 
timid and unsealing the lips of the taciturn. 
But its effect upon one individual of our 
acquaintance was particularly conspicuous, 
and upon more than one occasion it has 
been our privilege to listen in amaze¬ 
ment to the outpourings of a superior, 
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though usually considered, reserved mind; as 
with rapid eloquence he bore all before him, 
and made his almost entranced audience 
forget that tliis was the man they had hitherto 
shunned for his apparently unconquerable 
silence I 

It must however be premised, that the 
above description of a Bombay house refers 
distinctively to the bungalow, or one-storied 
building, and is not to he considered as a 
criterion of the general aspect of English 
residencies, which are usually lofty and stately- 
looking mansions, with facades adorned 
with spacious porticos supported on pillars of 
sufficient width to admit two carriages 
abreast, thus insuring to the occupants a 
sheltered mode of ingress and egress, equally 
essential during the heat of the fair season 
and the damp of the monsoon. 

The internal arrangement of this description 
of house is much the same as in England; the 
ground-floor containing the dining and breakfast 
rooms, library, &c,, and often one or two suites 
of apartments appropriated as guests' chambers, 
and which arc seldom unten anted for a single 
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day, in a place where hospitality is decidedly 
a leading characteristic. 

The staircases are generally wide and hand 
some, conducting to the reception and family 
rooms; and not imfrequently, a charming 
withdrawing-room is found on the flat top of 
the porch by surrounding it with a balustrade, 
which also serves as a support to a light 
verandah-like roof. 

Though the houses in Bombay arc built with 
all due regard to comfort, and arc admirably 
adapted to the climate, great care being always 
taken to ensure a free admission of air into 
every compartment; yet, some time must elapse 
before the stranger can divest himself of the 
idea that he is always in public ; and vainly he 
sighs for the unassailable retirement which 
the announcement of going to one's own 
room” always secures at home. The cause of 
this apparent publicity is evident. To promote 
a thorough circulation of air, the number of 
doors and windows is necessarily great: and 
as even the partition walls are generally con¬ 
structed of Venetians, moveable to the slightest 
touch, it can be easih understood, that the 
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first impression produced upon the mind of a 
u nouvel arrive/’ as he enters an Indian bed¬ 
room, is, that he is to be the occupant of a 
magnified bird-cage. 

The daily use of the bath can scarcely be 
classed as a luxury; it becomes an absolute 
necessary, not only of cleanliness, but of health, 
in a climate where heat and moisture alter¬ 
nately predominates; and perspiration is conse¬ 
quently so p r of use as to require frequent 
ablutions to maintain an unimpeded action to 
the pores of the skin. But here are none of 
the mechanical contrivances for abridging 
labour, snch as the poorest bath-room in 
England would possess ; and even our sturdy 
housemaids at home would shudder to heal¬ 
th at the large tubs arc actually tilled by hand I 
the warm water being conveyed in chatties 
(or earthen vessels), which never contain more 
than from one to two gallons 1 It is* therefore, 
the entire business of one man to preside over 
this branch of household work, and indeed 
where the members of a family are numerous, 
a second becomes often necessary. This gen¬ 
tleman is termed the Bheesty, or Panee Walla, 
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and he is always to be seen accompanied by a 
bullock laden with skins, containing the supply 
of cold water which is obtained from some 
neighbouring tank. 

Although the number of servants considered 
indispensable to a moderately constituted 
Bombay establishment is not nearly so great 
as in Calcutta or Madras, it is considerably 
larger than people of corresponding means 
would ever dream of maintaining in England, 
where, not only the terrors of taxation, but the 
alarming appetites of the inmates of a ser¬ 
vants’ hall, offer a formidable impediment to 
any superfluity of male domestics. Here, we 
neither provide bed nor board i for the former 
a piece of matting thrown upon the ground 
amply suffices, and upon this the most re¬ 
spectable servant contentedly stretches himself, 
swathed like an Egyptian mummy, from head 
to foot, in a white doth during the warm 
weather, or in a comblee (coarse blanket) 
when the cold season makes its appearance. 
The variety of religions and castes amongst our 
domestics, is the surest guarantee to ns of secu¬ 
rity from the annoyances of providing food. 
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Neither Hindoos, Mussulmauns, nor Parsecs, 
would dare to partake of a morsel in the 
society, or even sight of each other ; and so 
strictly is this separation enforced by their 
respective priests, that it is imperative even the 
cooking of their meals should be performed by 
people of their own community. 

Thus it is that our cooks are invariably 
Portuguese; who, being Christians, are not 
troubled with scruples regarding the pre¬ 
paration, or, indeed, appropriation of their 
master’s repasts; and, though ostensibly pro¬ 
viding their own meat and drink, contrive 
to live luxuriously and gratuitously on the 
abundant remnants of an Indian table. These 
men often attain to great excellence in their 
profession; a skilful artiste is sure of 
commanding a good place and high wages; 
and thus both their cupidity and ambition 
are exercised to produce dishes, which the 
most re lined epicures fresh from the “ cuisines 1 * 
of Paris and London need not despise. These 
people generally belong to the Portuguese 
settlement of Goa, whence they migrate hi 
considerable numbers to Bombay; always 
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unaccompanied by their wives and children, 
for whose provision they cheerfully doom 
themselves to voluntary exile, until the reali¬ 
zation of a sufficient sum will enable them 
to indulge in a six-months* visit to their 
family and friends at home. The Dirzees, or 
household tailors, are also generally of this 
class; as, from their greater approximation in 
dress and habits to ourselves, it is naturally easier 
for them to enter into all the mysteries of 
fashion and fit, than it could possibly be to 
the Hindoos or Mussulmen. 

There is, however, a superior class of 
Portuguese in Bombay, who occupy with 
ability the posts of Purvocs, or clerks, in 
the public or mercantile offices, and are of 
course considered as aristocrats among their 
own people. But with few exceptions, these 
men, whose forefathers were once the lordly 
possessors of the soil, are in a position of 
absolute servitude in the present day; and 
their consequent deterioration, both in a moral 
and physical point of view, is melancholy to 
contemplate. 

Their habits are proverbially intemperate, 
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whilst, strange to say, either from the effects 
of climate, exclusive intermarriage among 
themselves, or habitual intemperance, the 
complexion of the Indo- Portuguese is now 
conspicuously darker than that of the abori¬ 
ginal natives of Asia. 

But all this time, we have proceeded no 
farther in the formation of our establishment 
than the Bheesty, cook, and Dirzee depart¬ 
ment ; and lest we should be tempted to 
another digression, we will hasten at once 
to enumerate the several functionaries consi¬ 
dered indispensable to the correct arrangement 
of a “ maison bien montee” in Bombay. 

And first in rank, and in pay, comes the 
butler, or house steward, as he would be 
more properly denominated; whose business 
consists in a general superintendence of the 
other domestics, in purchasing all articles for 
household consumption, and cheating his 
master to the extent of his ability. 

In this latter qualification, indeed, few are 
deficient, their talents for appropriation being 
usually as capacious, as their insatiability is 
rapacious. 
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Then follow the table servants, either two, 
three, or four in number, according to the 
size and circumstances of the family, and 
partially corresponding to our English foot¬ 
men in their duties of attendance at table, 
cleaning plate, &c. To these are subordinate, 
the Musaul, or lamp-lighter, the llamauls, 
whose duty it is to keep the house and 
furniture in cleanliness and order, and a 
Bohajee, or cook, with his mate, answering 
to our kitchen-maid at home. Then in the 
stable department, there must l)e a coachman 
to every carriage, and a Gora-walla, or 
groom, for every horse, and, according to 
the extent of the garden, from oue to six 
Malleys, or gardeners. 

We have not yet touched upon the female 
department, though forming the most impor¬ 
tant and influential branch of the establish¬ 
ment. The Ayah is of course exclusively 
appropriated to the sendee of the “ Madam 
Sahib,” and, when treated with kindness and 
consideration, generally becomes faithfully at¬ 
tached to her mistress, and (juite de\ oted in 
her love for the children, or “ Baha Irigne.” 
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These have also their separate attendants* 
either in the form of an Amah, or wet 
nurse, an Ayah or a child's hoy, as the 
men-servants who wait upon the children are 
designated, let their age be ever so vene¬ 
rable. 

\Y e mm t snbj oin to this al read y long 
catalogue, the Dhobee, or washerman* with 
his assistants; and Peons “ ad libitum,” whose 
laborious duties consist in sitting all day under 
the porch to receive, and hand in, the cards 
of visitors, notes* messages* &c, Altogether, 
the number of servants in a handsomely 
conducted English house, generally amounts to 
between twenty and thirty; and of these, 
the greater part with their families* reside 
within the boundaries of their master's 
estate. 

The expense of such an establishment, 
though not so great as a similar one in 
England would be, is still considerable ; 
certainly it can never be calculated under 
£200, and more frequently it amounts to 
£300, or even £400 per annum. But here, 
at least, the expense ends; as we are spared 
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the enormous outlay and endless discomfort, 
entailed upon the English housekeeper, by 
the necessity of attending to the provision 
and accommodation of their never-satisfied 
dependants. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The society of Bombay may be cursorily 
described, as consisting of two grand divisions, 
usually distinguished in local parlance, as 
« those who belong to the service, and those 
who do not/* Under the former head are 
classed all members of the civil, military, and 
naval departments. The latter comprises the 
gentlemen of the legal profession, pi H ate 
medical practitioners, and last, though not 
least, our large and wealthy merchant com¬ 
munity. 

But before entering into any details of the 
various ramifications of Bombay society, ve 
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must heg permission to offer a few observations 
relative to the most striking points of distinc¬ 
tion between K men and manners/* here and in 
England. 

Foremost in the list, we would particularise 

% 

the absence of all approach to broad vulgarity in 
the circles of an Indian salon; and startling as 
this fact may appear, it is clearly deducible from, 
firstly, the circumstance that we have neither 
“parvenus” nor “nouveau* riches” amoinj us 
to shock one with their upstart airs; and 
secondly, that with very few exceptions, no one 
comes to this country without either having 
laid the foundation, or completed the accom¬ 
plishment, of a gentleman's education. The 
youngest ensign, who frequently enters upon 
his career at the early age of sixteen or seven¬ 
teen, comes straight from Ills school or college; 
and though we must admit that this early 
plunge into the independence and temptations 
of a military life is too often detrimental to the 
scarcely-developed intellectual faculties, yet 
to a moderately well-constituted mind, the 
abundant leisure now at his disposal opens a 
vride field tor exertion ami improvement. 
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With all the pride of opening manhood, he 
feels that he is no longer considered as a boy, 
but entitled henceforth to association at the 
mess-table, on terms of equality, with men 
whose services anti talents command universal 
admiration and respect. 

It is notorious that from this class of half, 
or rather self-educated youths, have sprung 
some of the most efficient officers in the Com¬ 
pany's service; and one instance is more 
especially before us in the case of a gentleman, 
now the able commandant of a corps of 
irregular horse, who came to tins country 
about five or six-and-twenty years ago a raw, 
unfledged boy of fifteen, with no other advan¬ 
tages than those of the mere rudiments of 
education, good principles, and indomitable 
spirit. His subsequent career has been that 
of a dashing soldier, ail upright magistrate, and 
a good man. Applying every leisure moment to 
the acquirement of those practical mechanical 
arts, which have proved invaluable blessings 
in the distant and half-civilised districts of 
India, he is at once the father of his corps, and 
a most useful servant to Government, 
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The foregoing observations do not apply to 
the civilian, who rarely arrives in the country 
before he has attained to the age of twenty - 
one ■ and after a course of severe study, and 
passing through the ordeal of a collegiate exa¬ 
mination, it is to he presumed that he makes 
his debut in India, a scholar in attainment, 
and a gentleman in address. 

We repeat, therefore, that absolute vulgarity, 
or gross ignorance, is rarely if ever encoun¬ 
tered in our circles ; and though different 
degrees of refinement doubtless exist here as 
elsewhere, the man of cultivated mind will 
perhaps meet with less to shock his fastidious 
tastes, than in the necessarily mixed society of 
England, where the aristocracy of birth, and 
the aristocracy of wealth, alike stniggle for pre¬ 
eminence. With neither of these, have we 
anything to do ; our aristocracy is that of age, 
and precedence is strictly regulated according 
to the degree of seniority attained in " the 
Service,” beginning with the civilians as the 
judges and law a dminis trators of the land. 

Owing to the relaxing nature of the climate, 
it is considered essentially necessary for the 
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preservation of health, to take at least one 
change during the year to one of the charming 
places of resort situated above the Ghats and 
within an easy distance of Bombay, Some 
fortunate individuals, indeed, there are who 
contrive to absent themselves during the three 
seasons, when the weather is pleasanter else¬ 
where than here i and thus by repairing to 
Mahabuleshwur for the hot months, Poona 
for the rains, and Khandalla for October, they 
carve out for themselves a perfection of 
climate, and consequent redoubled enjoyment 
of life, such as the untravelled European 
can scarcely realise* 

It is then towards the end of November that 
Bombay, arousing from its lethargy, begins to 
look “ like a thing of life/' Our fashionables 
flock in from all the adjacent parts, to take 
possession of their handsome winter quarters ; 
and every gradation of sociability from the 
snug, round-table dinner party, to the crowded 

ball is in full requisition* 

But we will proceed systematically to detail 
the usual routine ot a days employment, m, 
rather *' busy idleness 1 at this season of the 
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year. The breakfast hour, in most families, 
is seldom later than ten o’clock; after which, 
the gentlemen betake themselves to their offices . 
or occupations, and the doors are thrown open 
for the reception of visitors, who continue to 
pour in, with little intermission, until the clock 
striking two, warns the strangers to depart, 
and summons the family to tiffin. It is con¬ 
sidered an act of glaring impropriety in a lady, 
to invite any gentleman to stay and partake 
of this meal, who Ls not cither a relative, or 
an intimate friend of the family; and we must 
confess it impressed us rather unfavourably 
touching the hospitality of the good people of 
Bombay, when upon the memorable occasion 
of our first visiting tour, and after undergoing 
the fatigue of paying numerous calls, at far 
distances, during the hottest hours of the day, 
not only did we find ourselves everywhere 
minus the eagerly anticipated offer of refresh¬ 
ment ; but at the last house. We actually 
listened, with parching throats, to the jingling 
of glasses and plates, which betokened the 
preparation of the tiffin table in an adjoining 
room, without these sounds producing any 
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other effect upon the lady of the house than 
giving us, by suddenly dropping the con¬ 
versation, a pretty significant hint to decamp: 
and accordingly in a state of utter exhaustion 
we made our parting hows. 

This is one of the weaknesses of our social 
system, but its counterbalancing virtues are 
manifold; and foremost amongst them, we 
would place that universal cordiality of manner 
which greets the stranger upon his first arrival 
in India, and almost induces him to believe 
that the stigma of national coldness and reserve 
which is attached to the English, can extend 
no further than the foggy precinct of their 
native Isle. It may be, that our icy nature 
are thawed beneath the genial influence of a 
milder clime, or (alas*! for the poetry of the 
idea !) it may be, that as every creature’s 
position is here at once marked, the charac¬ 
teristic suspicion of our countrymen is never 
excited by fruitless endeavours to ascertain 
who such a person is, and what he has t 

AVell, we will suppose that tiffin is over, and 
the fatigue of paying or receiving visits at 
length overcome; a delightful period of leisure 

d 2 
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intervenes before it becomes necessary to arm 
oneself for new exertion. In former days this 
time was devoted by the ladies, and indeed too 
often by the gentlemen, to the enjoyment of a 
quiet siesta ; but experience has taught us 
wisdom in the present day, and instead of 
enervating the system, and inducing a tendency 
to fever by an indulgence in this pernicious 
habit, these hours are most agreeably filled up 
by the undisturl>ed exercise of music, working 
and reading. 

About half-past five, carriages and horses are 
in requisition for the evening drive, and every¬ 
body who is somebody, assembles on the 
Esplanade, takes a couple of turns on the 
course, and then draws up on the green to 
listen to the garrison band, enjoy the sea- 
breeze, and discuss the gossip of the day. The 
most remarkable medley of vehicles is here to 
be seen from the stylish britska, with its 
elegantly attired occupants, to the humble 
shigram, as it is called, a strange clumsy- 
looking article, which bears a striking family- 
likeness to an English bathing-machine. 

The Esplanade is a large level space, formerly 
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covered with cocoa-nut trees, but now totally 
uncouscious of any symptom of vegetation, 
beyond the green turf, with which it is car¬ 
peted. An excellent road, of about two miles 
in length, runs through the centre of it, afford¬ 
ing an agreeable drive from the harbour on one 
side, to the commencement of the native bazaars 
on the other, and running in a parallel line 
between the foil and Back Bay. 

The Esplanade presents a lively scene in 
the dry weather from the number of tents 
and temporary bungalows, which spring up, 
like mushrooms, directly the rains have sub- 
sided, on spots of ground apportioned by the 
authorities for the purpose. Besides the 
different regiments stationed here, who have 
of course allotted lines for their tents, all 
officers who hold appointments in Bombay, 
either civil or military, are entitled to a com¬ 
pound on the Esplanade; and so delightfully 
cool is the situation, that very few fail to avail 
themselves of this privilege, though it entails 
all the discomforts (serious to a family) of 
frequent changes of abode. 

And next in favour, not only for the evening 
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drive, but as a place of permanent residence, 
comes the Breach, which is a flat shore on 
one side of the island, composed of broken up 
black rocks, against which the teaming sui t is 
perpetually dashing, presenting to the artist’s 
eye that powerful contrast of black and white, 
in which the wild genius of a Salvator 
Rosa would delight to revel. Here, the 
coast opens boldly upon the south and west, 
from whence our purest breezes proceed ; 
therefore it can easily be understood that 
the competition is great, whenever a vacancy 
is likely to occur among the houses at the 
Breach. 

The sea advances upon the shore in the form 
of a little bay, which is enclosed on one side by 
the imposing-looking Hindoo Temple of Ma¬ 
li a lux me v standing proudly on its pedestal of 
black rock, and on the opposite point by a 
handsome English residence, named “ Yau- 
cluse/* which peeps picturesquely from within 
the surrounding grove of cocoa-nut trees. The 
intermediate space is well filled up by houses 
skirting the road, and crowned bj a continued 
line of green heights, from the summit of which 
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is obtained a capital panoramic view of the 
entire island. 

In the vicinity of the Breach is a beautiful 
elevation called Malabar Hill* not finite 
so easy of attainment as the other drives in 
the island, but well worth the pxeitiou of 
tugging up the severe ascent vv hich leads to 
it. Here again the band of taste has been 
busy in the erection of numerous bungalows 
and houses within the last few years, upon 
every available spot ot ground which com¬ 
mands the prospect beneath; and it is almost 
impossible to conceive a scene ot more varied 
beauty, than is exhibited from the verandahs 
of some of these abodes. The sea has no 
longer the dashing and turbulent appeal atu e 
which it assumes upon the Breach: it was 
there the open ocean, in all the magnificence 
of unchained grandeur; but here, as though 
wearied by its bootless struggles with the 
Black Rock, it glides smoothly and peacefully 
into the sate seclusion of the harbour, 
spreading itself out into a glassy lake below 
the lull, to form the beautiful creek called 
Back Bay* 
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The accompanying sketch* gives but a 
faint representation of this lovely landscape* 
commencing with the distant Ghats which 
form the northern houndary of Bombay, and 
add to the interest of the scene by their broken 
and pointed outline. Beneath them* to the 
left, lies Elephants, in its evergreen dress and 
quiet beauty* well contrasted with the barren- 
looking Island of Caranjah, which, rising 
abruptly to the right, overtops the shadowy 
Ghats tor a time by its rocky pre-eminence; 
but soon, as if relenting, it permits us, by a 
sudden dip, to obtain an intermediate glimpse 
of mountain and water* before they again 
disappear behind another eccentric elevation. 

Immediately under Caranjah, the Fort of 
Bombay becomes visible, with the spire of 
the Cathedral, and the steeple of the Scotch 
church standing conspicuously among the 
crowded buildings; and the Esplanade ex¬ 
tending from the walls of the fort to the 
sand mi the shore of Back Bay, continues its 
line as tar as the commencement of the 
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Island of Colabah, xvhieh, with the corres¬ 
ponding projection of Malabar Point, termi¬ 
nates the enclosure of the Bay* The cocoa-nut 
woods of Ghirgamn extend from the native 
town on the right to the termination of the 
picture, and far beyond it, and are crowned 
towards the left by a small eminence called 
Mazagon Hill, on which several handsome 
houses have been erected, commanding inte¬ 
resting views of the harbour, and the opposite 
side of the fort from tlmt already shewn in 
the sketch taken from Malabar Hill. We 
subjoin a representation of this scene, as it 
appeal s from the drawing-room windows of 
Belmont, a house charmingly situated on 
the declivity of Mazagon Hill. 

Various other spots in the island are well 
worth exploring, and amongst these we must 
not omit to mention the Horticultural Gardens, 
commenced only a Few years hack, and now 
presenting a very thriving and respectable ap¬ 
pearance, They are laid out with sufficient taste 
to form an agreeable promenade in the evenings 
of the cold season, when at stated times, the 
indulgence of the Governor's band i> permitted. 
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In the near neighbourhood of the gardens, 
and situated on the hill immediately over 
them, is another beautiful point of view, 
embracing that portion of Salsette known by 
the name of the Neat’s Tongue, the Fort 
of Sewree, and another sweep of the har¬ 
bour. This place is called Chinchpoogly, 
and from its vicinity to the gardens, and 
the many natural advantages its situation 
presents to botanist and geologist, it has been 
selected as the site of a summer residence 
by one of our leading men in the scientific 
world. 

There is another very pleasant drive, across 
the Y ellarde (or causeway) to a pretty 
little promontory bearing the romantic ap¬ 
pellation of Love Grove, which is said to 
have originated in the circumstance of this 
spot having formerly been selected as the 
grand resort of newly married couples during 
the honeymoon. Nor was it inappropriately 
chosen; for before the construction of the 
Y ellarde rendered it so easy of access to 
all the world, the seclusion was as complete 
as even the Arabian desert could offer. 
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The road continues from Love Grove through 
dense woods of cocoa-nut and date trees, to 
Mahim; which is a large town situated on 
the north-western extremity of Bombay, chiefly 
interesting from having been the first Portu¬ 
guese settlement on the island. It contains 
an English custom-house, and a Portuguese 
church of considerable pretension, kept in 
perfect repair, and regarded as possessing 
well authenticated claims to peculiar sanctity. 
A lx*autiful Vellarde has been lately completed 
by the munificent Parsee Knight, Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, connecting Mahim with the opposite 
coast of Salsette, upon which stands the old 
and pretty town of Bandora, also containing 
churches and chapels erected by the Portuguese 
and a few bungalows for the accommodation 
of English visitors, who find in this place a. 
cool, agreeable change during the hot season 
in Bombay, when circumstances preclude a 
more distant trip. 

We cannot be surprised that the stigma of 
extreme insalubrity was so long attached to this 
island, as, on driving through Mahim, we 
survey the different localities, formerly selected 
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by the Portuguese settlers for their abodes. 
The houses are all built in the very heart 
of a jungle of palm-trees, so thick as to pre¬ 
clude all circulation of air during the dry 
weather ; whilst in the monsoon, and for a 
month after, it necessarily changes from a 
total swamp to a very hot-bed of miasma 
and fever. 

And thus it was that the early settlers were 
swept off by hundreds ; and yet the survivors 
continued to inhabit these pestilential regions, 
attracted by the shelter which their shady 
groves afforded from the powerful rays of the 
sun; and even long subsequently to the occu¬ 
pation by the English, a voyage thither was 
accounted somewhat in the light of a forlorn 
hope, or t at least, tantamount to an excursion 
to Sierra Leone in the present day. However, 
we have long abandoned Mahiin, with all its 
shady beauties, to the natives; and gradually, 
as science and taste took root among our 
countrymen, they betook themselves to the sea¬ 
ward shores of the island, whereupon to erect 
their habitations ; and this, in conjunction with 
the constant clearing and draining so unremit- 
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tingly prosecuted ever since, has effected so 
salutary a change hi the climate and tempera¬ 
ture of Bombay, that it is now universally 
acknowledged to be the healthiest of our three 
Indian Presidencies* 

In corroboration of this statement, we need 
only call attention to the vast increase of 
population, which has taken place since the 
early days of our occupation, when* amending 
to Fryer, in the year of our Lord, 16 73, the 
number of inhabitants only amounted to sixty 
thousand. At a census, taken in l HI 2, this 
was found to have increased to two hundred 
thousand; whilst the minute and accurate 
survey of the year L849, proclaimed the resi¬ 
dents of Bombay to consist of nearly five 
hundred thousand souls I 

Although, doubtless, much of this almost 
unprecedented increase of population may be 
ascribed to the rapidly augmenting wealth 
and commercial importance of the island; 
yet, happily, our statistic reports satis¬ 
factorily prove, that mortality and sickness 
have steadily diminished in a proportionate 
ratio; and we now boldly assert, for the 
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encouragement of all timid or health-seeking 
travellers, that no greater risk is incurred by 
a visit to Bombay than to any of the bleak, 
and often comfortless watering-places of Eng¬ 
land. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

The first imperative duty of society upon 
the opening of the cold season campaign in 
Bombay., is to pay our respects at Govern¬ 
ment House j and this is effected in a double 
form, when we are so fortunate as to possess a 
Lady President, by a morning visit to her 
between the hours of twelve and two o'clock, 
and breakfasting with the Governor on stated 
public days, which are always officially an¬ 
nounced in the newspapers. The latter 
ceremony refers of course only to the gentle¬ 
men portion of the community, to whom it is 
of great importance that the mid-hours of the 
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day should l>e preserved free from all encroach¬ 
ment upon the duties of their respective offices, 
and occupations ; and this desideratum is 
secured by the breakfast hour being con¬ 
siderately lived at half-past nine. It is T on the 
whole, a hospitable and good old custom, which 
we should he sorry to see abolished, although 
it entails the exertion of making a full-dress 
toilette at so early an hour, to say nothing of 
the drive to Government House, which is 
situated at Parell, about six miles distance 
from the fort. 

Upon the conclusion of breakfast, those who 
present themselves as mere visitors take their 
departure, hut many anxious persons are seen 
lingering to obtain an audience of the Governor, 
who have cither petitions to proffer, appoint¬ 
ments to seek, or arrangements to deprecate ; 
and whatever may be the result of their appli¬ 
cations, they are, at least, assured of a courteous 
hearing, under the present polished adminis¬ 
tration. 

W ithin the last year or two, another and 
far more agreeable mode of visiting has been 
established at Government House, to supersede 
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the fatiguing and often injurious custom of 
paying morning calls during the heat of the 
day; and we only hope that the delicate con¬ 
sideration evinced by the present noble “ Vice 
Queen ” of Bombay may be successfully 
imitated by her successors. Notices are issued 

that on a specified evening, Lady F-will 

hold a u reception” between the hours of ten 
and twelve; and every one wishing to pay their 
respects has the power of doing so, without 
any detriment to dinner engagements at home or 
abroad; and as the visiting-cards are presented, 
and names duly entered in the aide-de-camp’s 
liook, all purposes are answered, and a very 
pleasant evening ensues in promenading the 
well-lighted rooms, listening to the band, and 
in short, enjoying the easy “ abandon” of a 
conversazione. 

These visits are speedily recognised by the 
issue of invitations for dinners and halls, which 
are generally distributed with tolerable impar¬ 
tiality since, thanks to the above-mentioned 
custom of recording the names of visitors, 
no one can be easily overlooked, unless, 
indeed, through the inadvertence or personal 
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pique of the aide-de-camp, to whom this 
important branch of diplomacy is commonly 
deputed. 

The Government Home at Pared, though 
originally constructed from the ruins of an 
old Portuguese church, is now a handsome 
building of modem appearance, containing 
numerous apartments sufficiently capacious to 
admit of the exercise of hospitality upon a 
large and liberal scale; consequently, the 
dinner-parties upon state occasions often com- 
Pr ise from one to two hundred guests, besides 
considerable additions in the evening, to 
enjoy the pleasures of the ball which invari¬ 
ably succeeds. 

In a place where the rules of etiquette are 
so strictly enforced as in Bombay, it may 
easily be surmised that a tolerable amount 
of tact is an essential requisite in an aide- 
de-camp, to carry him with “Mat” through 
the delicate intricacies of his position. IIis 
duties are both manifold and important on 
the occasion of a large party; involving not 
only the selection of names for invitation, hut 
the arrangement of all those finer minutim 
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of details, upon which the success of a fete 
so materially depends. For instance, in this 
country, where ladies are so greatly in the 
minority, it is considered of higher importance 
than elsewhere, that their companions for the 
dinner-table should be previously appointed, 
in order to avoid confusion, and repress pre¬ 
sumption in those, whose youth or standing do 
not entitle them to the privilege of escorting 
a lady. 

A list is therefore prepared beforehand by 
the aide-de-camp, which is rigorously acted 
upon, and adjusted with the nicest regard 
to the distinctions of rank, or rather seniority. 
Thus it frequently happens, that the most 
charming women are allotted to some prosy 
old civilian, or mumbling old colonel, whose 
sole merit consists in his length of sendee; 
which would seem to their lively partners, 
as qualifications entitling them much more 
consistently to admission into an almshouse, 
than to a seat by their side. 

Oh! vivid is the recollection of our first 
public dinner at Government House, when, 
having steered our way by slow but skilful 
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approaches towards a lady, whose lively sallies 
and animated conversation had, only the night 
before, rendered a dinner-party enchanting, 
we were in the very act of eagerly petitioning 
for the happiness of escorting her, up rushed 
an A.lhC.j accompanied by a toothless old 

colonel, with " Mrs. R-permit me the 

honour of presenting Colonel --to you.” 

W ith an expression of comic dismay, she 
threw a parting glance over her shoulder, as 
she accepted the arm of her venerable 
escort; and u paired not matched,” the couple 
descended to the dining-room. Every other 
attempt to obtain a congenial companion 
was similarly frustrated; and we were at 
length forced to the mortifying conclusion, 
that being antique neither in age nor service, 
we were consequently “ nobodyso tailing 
back as resignedly as might be, into the 
ranks of the “ awkward squad” who brought 
up the rear, we yawned through three mortal 
hours of dinner, in the enlivening society of 
a couple of juvenile middies fresh on shore, 
and blushing like peonies if a single word 
were addressed to them. 
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However, the evening's amusements are 
shared equally by all, and generally compen¬ 
sate for the previous inevitable weariness of 
the dinner-table. The A.D.CV are again 
in active requisition, arranging the dances, 
introducing partners, and in taking upon 
themselves the most onerous duties .of a host 
and hostess; they are usually conspicuous for 
the gentlemanlike, assiduity with which they 
ascertain that none is neglected; and thus 
the total stranger, or the most unimportant 
person in the room, has always the power 
of joining in the pleasures of the dance, 

A pleasing instance once came under our 
immediate notice, at a ball given upon the 
occasion of some public rejoicing, when con¬ 
sequently, admission was afforded to many, 
who would not otherwise he entitled to an 
“ entree” at Government House. 

Amongst this class, a rather extraordinary 
looking woman made her appearance, whose 
apparent age, and unwieldy figure would 
certainly never induce a suspicion that they 
could belong to a votary ot IV rp si cl lore; and 
the good lady remained sitting a> the hand 
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struck up the first quadrille. Every couple 
had taken their place, when one of the aide- 
de-camps standing near us, was suddenly 
accosted by a brother A.D.C. with— 

“ 1)-—, my dear fellow, what the d-1 

is to be done? That fat old woman says 
she wants to dance, and there’s not a man 
in the room I would venture to ask to show 
off with her.” 

“ I will dance with her myself,” w as the 
immediate reply ; and in less than two 
minutes, the dashing-looking young officer 
had made his bow, presented his arm, and 
led his bulky but elated partner within the 
circle of the dance; paying her throughout 
such respectful attention, as effectually to 
keep within due bounds the merriment of 
his tittering “vis-a-vis.” Absurd as this 
incident may appear, it yet marks the innate 
refinement of the real gentleman; and 
it gave us as much pleasure then to witness, 
as it now r gives to record it. 

As the season advances, every description 
of gaiety thickens fast around us; and those 
who enter with zest into such scenes, are 
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scarcely ever disengaged for a single night. 
Amusements are, however, generally speaking, 
of a private nature. A concert is a rare 
occurrence, and all attempts to establish a 
regular theatrical performance, have hitherto 
proved failures; it may be from the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the company, who (when we have 
one) are greatly dependent upon amateur 
volunteers, or that a taste for the drama 
is as much on the decline here as in 
England. 

A series of subscription balls, or reunions, 
is the only successfully established public 
amusement in Bombay, and this is carried on 
with tolerable spirit and liberality throughout 
the season; all arrangements being under the 
control of a selected number of gentlemen 
stewards. 

Although we do not pretend to say that 
the general tone of conversational society in 
India, could stand any competition with the 
“full flow of talk” which the literary circles 
of London exhibit, yet we have no hesitation 
in unscrupulously stating, that it is incom¬ 
parably superior to what is usual!) met with 
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in the provincial coteries of England. This 
assertion is referable to the before-mentibned 
fact, that every one is, in a measure, an 
educated man before he sets his foot upon the 
shores of Bombay. We do not answer for 
the other Presidencies. We know nothing of 
them; and it is highly probable that Calcutta 
alone may offer a wider field for the incursions 
of penniless speculators, who, in the engrossing 
pursuit of riches, have neither time nor incli¬ 
nation to remedy the deficiencies caused by early 
neglect; and when at length the acquisition of 
wealth may entitle them to enter the precincts 
of society, their uncultivated minds can shed no 
lustre upon the scenes they frequent, but which 
they do not adorn. We are merely supposing 
the possibility of the case, as deducible from 
the actual insignificance of Bombay when 
compared with Calcutta, and the consequent 
slighter inducement which it offers as a settling 
point to the needy or ignorant adventurer. 

Here, as in every other civilized part of the 
world, the lawyers are always conspicuous 
among the shining lights of society ; and, as 
a Frenchman would say, “ il va sans dire ’* 
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that it should be so from the perfection of 
their education, and the thorough insight into 
human nature to which the exercise of their 
profession inevitably leads. 

A tropical country does not admit of that 
field for the display of forensic eloquence, which 
the crowded law courts of England present. 


There the graces of elocution may well be 
cultivated with the certainty of exciting the 
plaudits of an admiring audience: but no 
such reward* no such beacon of encourage¬ 
ment awaits the aspiring barrister of India* 
Excepting on rare occasions of deep or general 
interest, few would expose themselves to the 
oppressive heat of a court-house thronged by 
natives, to listen to the details of any case; 
a [id it can scarcely be a matter of blame or 
surprise that the actual business should be 


hurried onward, and brought to a conclusion 
as rapidly as the administration of justice will 
allow. 

The most wealthy clients are usually found 
amongst the Parsecs, who, as a general rule, 
cannot certainly be designated as a talkative 
race; though possessed of as much acuteness 
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and intelligence as the European. As an 
exemplification of their ideas of unnecessary 
oratorical display, we annex a rather amusing 
instance which came under our observation 
not very' long ago. 

A well-known and influential Parsee was en¬ 
deavouring to impress upon a young barrister 
the most effectual means of distinguishing 
himself, and gaining both clients and popu¬ 
larity. 

“ We do not,” said he, “ care for too much 
plenty words, but we like this thing you know,” 
throwing his arms about with the funniest 
imitation of declamatory action. 

But where the glorious gift of elocpience 
exists, though for a time it may be dimmed, 
it cannot l>e extinguished; though obscured 
it cannot be quenched; and when repressed 
in public, naturally finds for itself a vent 
within the limits of social life. Did we 
not desire to avoid all invidious distinctions 
and personalities, we might easily particu¬ 
larise how often the refined wit of a II - , 

the irresistible humour of a C - , and the 

provokingly incontrovertible arguments of a 
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£>-, have contributed to render the dinner 

table a 


“ Fmst of reason, ami a How of soul." 

Tliat feeling of exile, oppressive even to 
pain, which formerly weighed so heavily upon 
every heart, after a protracted residence 

in India, is now in a great measure passed 
away, or at least much ameliorated, since 

the establishment of the Overland commu¬ 
nication has tended almost to annihilate 
time and space, by bringing to us, twice 
within every month, the eagerly coveted 
tidings from 

“ Those we’ve left behind us." 

In case of sickness, or any sudden emer¬ 
gency calling us home, we may calculate 

with tolerable certainty, upon hailing our 
native shores within one month from the 

day of departure. This reflection greatly 
contributes towards the maintenance of a 
cheerful frame of mind, and consequent 
increase of happiness amongst us; though 
few indeed there are, who can think for a 
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moment on the beloved land of their birth 
without casting 

" One longing, lingering look behind 

and earnestly trusting that they may finally 
sleep in peace, beside their fathers, in their 
father-land. 

Oh ! terrible in its acuteness does this feeling 
become, as Ave follow a compatriot to his last 
home; and weep in anguish at the recollection, 
that his distant grave will never be hallowed 
by the tear of affection; no loving kindred 
will hover round the spot, where he lies desolate, 
alone ! In this country, the approach of death 
is not, as in England, by slow, insidious steps ; 
but with strides of startling rapidity the victim 
is overtaken ; and many an awful instance have 
we known, where the sun has risen upon a 
fellow creature in the full enjoyment of life 
and health, and before it set, has seen him laid 
low in the dust. 

Not even the most determined pleasure- 
seeker can long witness these scenes, without 
being impressed by the uncertainty of this life, 
and the urgent necessity of preparing for that 
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which is to come. Great indeed is the privilege, 
though deep the responsibility of the Indian 
pastor ! In using his utmost efforts to cultivate 
the good seed implanted within our hearts, and 
in striving to arouse us alike from apathetic 
indifference to our religious state, or too great 
an indulgence in the pleasures of this life, which 
are given us “to use, but not to abuse;” his 
career, as a faithful minister of Christ’s Hock, 
must be one continued round of anxious labour 
and love. 

Thanks be to God! we have such men among 
us—men equally well fitted to awaken from 
the pulpit our slumbering energies, by teaching 
us, in the words of one of our most zealous 
chaplains, that “ God works in us, and with 
us, but never without us,” and to cheer the 
closing hours of the dy ing sinner, by showing 
him where to cast his burden and by im¬ 
parting the Saviour’s assurances of pardon, and 
peace to the true penitent; so dispelling the 
terrors of death, that even amidst the struggles 
of decaying mortality, “The face grows beau¬ 
tiful, as the soul nears God.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

The season is over, and, as Mart'll 
approaches, the retired rotary of pleasure, 
and the drooping invalid, are reminded by the 
increasing heat to seek for a renovation of 
health and spirits by an excursion to the Ma- 
habuleshwur hills, the most favourite sanitary 

station of this side of India, At this season of 

* 

the year the trip is easily and expeditiously 
effected, by proceeding per steamer down the 
coast as far as Ban coot, a distance of about 
seventy miles, and thence in a bunder-boat up 
the pretty Lawitree river to Mhar, thirty miles 
further. This is a large native town, come- 

F 2 
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niently situated on the banks of the river, but 
so hot, dirty, and disagreeable, that no one 
would willingly remain a moment beyond the 
time necessary for refreshment, and arrange¬ 
ments for the twenty-seven miles of land 
journey still to be accomplished. 

Here was our first experience of a traveller’s 
bungalow, which, though in our total ig¬ 
norance, we then looked upon with the utmost 
contempt, we have since learnt to prize as an 
inestimable comfort in the otherwise shelterless 
journeys of India. These buildings are 
erected by Government for the accommodation 
of travellers, and generally contain from two to 
four rooms, scantily provided with the barest 
necessaries of furniture, and, excepting on 
well-frequented roads, often possessing no mess- 
man (or landlord) to minister to the wants of 
the hungry visitants. These things are, how¬ 
ever, well understood, and a considerable por¬ 
tion of foresight and providence is speedily 
acquired under circumstances where necessity 
has no law, and the traveller must either make 
a proper provision for his journey, or starve. 

The little expedition to Mahabuleshwur is 
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now so smooth and straightforward, that the 
stranger is almost disappointed at the perfect 
ease with which it is performed, and at the 
absence of everything approaching to an adven¬ 
ture in the beautiful tract of country between 
Mhar and Kaneishwar, a village situated at the 
foot of the Ghiits. Even the shadowy romance 
attached to one’s pre-conceived notions of mid¬ 
night palanquin travelling, surrounded by 
numerous bearers, scaring with their flashing 
torches the prowling tiger, fiercely glaring 
from the adjacent jungle, was quickly dispelled 
as we stepped into a comfortable public con¬ 
veyance, called a stage-phaeton, and jogged 
along with a degree of homely safety and 
certainty totally incompatible with the former 
high-flown ideas of eastern pomp, and eastern 
perils, until we approached the foot of the 
Ghfits, where it became necessary to exchange 
the phaeton for a palanquin, in order to 
accomplish the precipitous ascent in comfort 
and security. 

The grandeur of the scenery is beyond 
description, as we wind up this magnificent 
chain of mountains, which rise abruptly from 
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the flat Concan, to an elevation of four thousand 
seven hundred feet above the level of the sea; 
the whole clothed in the richest verdure, and 
presenting at every turn of the path some new 
and startling feature of beauty, from the 
towering peak, with its summit concealed in 
the clouds, to the gushing waterfall, hounding 
and sparkling like sunbeams through the 
defied rocks, until it finds itself a bed in the 
placid river which flows beneath. 

Day was just breaking as we commenced the 
ascent, and never before did we experience so 
vivid a perception, so perfect a realisation of 
these exquisite lines 

u Xight wanes—the vapours round! the mountaiua curFtt 
Mdt into mom, and light awakes the world." 

The clouds slowly unwreathed themselves 
from the heights they had encircled during the 
past night, and appeared to roll downwards 
with majestic reluctance, as if in obedience to 
the imperative summons of the approaching 
god of day. The scene was grand, and the 
effect upon the mind almost overpowering; but 
soon this feeling of exultation subsided into an 
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extreme exhilaration of the animal spirits, us 
involuntary as though we had swallowed u 
tolerable dose of laughing-gas, and recklessly 
bid defiance to the grovelling cares of the world 
below. This, we afterwards learnt, is a very 
common effect attendant upon a first view 
of such magnificent scenery, in conjunction 
with inhaling the highly-rarified air of these 
stupendous mountain heights ; and though this 
great excitability naturally abates as the eye 
becomes accustomed to the grandeur which 
surrounds it, there remains a degree of elevation 
of spirit, and consequent increased energy of 
mind and body, which greatly add to the 
enjoyment and benefit of a trip to "the hills/* 
The ascent of the GMt occupies about four 
or five hours, and on reaching the table-land 
at the top, we were greeted by the sight of 
well-made roads, neatly thatched bungalows, 
picturesquely distributed over a space of several 
miles, and in short, of every evidence of civilised 
life anti comfort, which English enterprise, 
and English wealth can cause to spring into 
life, even though located between four and 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
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Strange to say, we have no authentic account 
of the first discovery of these hills. The earliest 
information that exists regarding them is, 
that they were visited hy Colonel Loihvick in 
the hot season of 1824, at a considerable 
personal risk, from the vast numbers of 
tigers, bears, and eheetas, which infested these 
unexplored regions; and, notwithstanding his 
report of the wonders of the climate and 
scenery, the obstacles and dangers were 
considered so insurmountable, that no steps 
were taken to establish a station until the year 
1828, when the present one was founded by 
Sir John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay, 
and named by the Rajah of Sattara in honour 
of him, Malcolm Path, 

The derivation of the word Mahabuleshwur, 
is supposed to be from the three Makratta 
words, “Mata,” “Imt,” and ‘ f eeshwttr,” 
which signify “ the God of great power, ” 
bearing that poetical adaptation to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, which invariably 
characterises the Oriental phraseology. But 
who can behold the glories of the varied 
scene, which the eye takes in almost at a 
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single glance, the countless mountains, as yet 
untrodden by the foot of man; the deep, 
gloomy ravines, unfathomable but by the 
beast of prey; the cliffs, which rise in naked 
majesty, proudly surveying the thunder clouds 
as they form, and burst beneath them; who, 
we ask, can look upon this scene of awful 
beauty, and not feel in his inmost heart, that He 
who created it is “ the God of great power ?” 

Mahabuleshwur, properly so called, is a 
Brah mil deal village, situated about three 
miles from the English station of Malcolm 
Beth, though on the same line of table-land. 
It possesses a temple dedicated to the God 
Maliodeo, of considerable architectural beauty, 
and great reputed sanctity, being erected on 
the spot, whence the Holy Krishna takes its 
source. A smaller temple stands on the brink 
of a precipice, fringed with the bristling milk 
bush, and overlooking the valley through 
which the infant stream pursues its thread¬ 
like course: perceptibly widening, however, 
as contributions from the mountain rivulets 
gush freely in, until at length, swollen into a 
noble river, il sweeps proud1\ down the 
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opposing Ghat, receiving throughout its far- 
spread progress, the universal homage of the 
i d olat rtms 11 indoos. 

The village of Mahabuleshwur is on the high 
road to Elphinstone Point, one of the principal 
objects of attraction to every one who visits 
the hills* it is a cliff of immense height, 
with the point projecting considerably beyond 
the base, so that the eye of the spectator 
looks direct down a fall of three thousand 
Feet, into the valleys of the Concan below! 
Tliis view struck ns as being too terrific to be 
pleasing; there is a greater appearance of 
monotony in the comparatively pigmy undu¬ 
lations of the surrounding eminences, than in 
any other part of the hills; and it appeared 
to us, that the much talkcd-of wonders of 
Elphinstone Point showed to greater advan¬ 
tage on being looked at from a distance, than 
on being looked from* 

The oldest English residence of this station 
is Mount Charlotte, built by Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, and thus named in honour of his 
daughter. It is said to stand upon the highest 
inhabited point of the hills, though the neigh- 
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hour mg elevation of Mount Malcolm rises to 
an elevation of nearly two hundred feet 
above it* This lovely spot is now the 
property of the venerable Bishop of Bombay, 
who previous to his departure for England, 
here made his highland home during a portion 
of every year, and greatly improved its many 
natural advantages by the addition of a large 
garden and cultivated grounds* 

The terrace which surrounds the house 
commands one of the most extensive views 
of the station, embracing in the distance 
Muckrunghur (commonly called from its ap¬ 
pearance, the Sadde Hill), and a continuation 
of Ghat scenery, varied and grotesque in out¬ 
line extending beyond the reach of any human 
eye* But the nearer prospect is one of extreme 
and softened loveliness, including some of 
the most tastefully situated bungalows ou 
the hills; and conspicuous amongst them, 
supported by its shining white pillars, stands 
Glen Ogle, appearing like a fairy bower in 
a garden of beauty; Bohemia, the usual resi¬ 
dence of the Governor, or Commander-in- 
chief, built upon a mere shelf of rock 
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overhanging a deep ravine; and Mount 
Douglas, whose clark-thatched roof forms 
the crowning point of the wooded height from 
which it peeps. 

The principal public buildings of interest 
consist of, first, the neat little church, built 
by private subscription some veal's ago, and 
capable of containing about one hundred and 
eighty people; a sanitarium for the reception 
of sick officers; and a tolerably w ell furnished 
circulating library, a great desideratum in a 
place where relaxation is the order of the day, 
and where consequently all that contributes to 
render the Li dolce far monte” life more agree- 
able is eagerly seized upon. 

In the centre of the station and close to 
the church, a monument has been erected to 
the memory of Sir Sidney Beckwith, who, as 
Commander-in-chief and senior member of 
council, temporarily succeeded Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, as Governor of Bombay in 1830, anti 
died here the following year. The colour of 
the soil at Mahabuleshwur adds much to the 
general effect of the landscape. It is of a vivid 
red, and is a description of day, formed by 
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tlie union of a disintegrated ferruginous clay 
stone, with the debris ' * of trap rock; and 
in places where considerable portions of decayed 
vegetable matter arc intermixed, a most fertile 
mould is produced, hearing spontaneously a 
profusion of brilliant coloured flowers, and 
an abundant supply of the pretty white bios- 
srimecl curcuma, from the root of which an 
excellent kind of arrowroot is obtained. But 
what most tends to gladden the heart of the 
English resident, is to find large tracts of 
country literally covered with the beautiful 
fern, (pteris aduillina) never met with in 
these latitudes below a certain elevation; and 
who can wonder if its feathery, branch-like 
leaves, are welcomed with rapturous emotions, 
as emblems of the home we may never see 
again 1 

Some industrious Chinamen have settled 
upon these hills, and contrive to make a 
comfortable livelihood by the cultivation of 
large gardens, producing abundance of excel¬ 
lent potatoes, and almost every description of 
European fruits and vegetables, which thrive 
in this climate surpassingly well even now, and 
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in the course of a few years* will doubtless 
be brought to full perfection. 

Towards the north side of the station, the 
landscape assumes a more barren and unin¬ 
teresting appearance, which has been happily 
improved by the formation of an artificial 
lake, extending upwards of a mile in length, 
and constructed by the late Rajah of Sattara, 
This not only secures a large and unfailing 
supply of water for the purposes of cultivation, 
hut has induced the construction of a variety 
of agreeable drives, and bridle paths, leading 
to many points of interest, which might other¬ 
wise have remained undiscovered. 

A very popular excursion for a pic-nic 
party, or social drive, is to Kate’s Point, a 
remarkable looking rock about four miles from 
the church, and approached by a pretty road 
winding down to the margin of the lake, from 
whence it diverges into rough and broken 
paths, over which we scrambled as best we 
could, trusting to the sure footing of our 
tattoos, or country ponies. This singular cliff 
at first sight, gives one the idea of a gigantic 
needle's head, so large is the perforation 
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admitting a distinct view of the mountain 
ridges behind it. It forms a natural tunnel 
under the point, which rises perpendicularly 
on one side, over the valley of the Whye, and 
falls gradual!y on the other, into platforms 
of the rock, which render it perfectly accessible 
to the foot of man. The most striking feature 
in the scenery, after the point itself, is the 
fluted appearance of the mountain's sides, 
occasioned by the torrents of rain perpetually 
rushing down during the monsoon, which 
unimpeded in their progress by a single tree, 
form innumerable channels, crossing and inter¬ 
secting each other like the veins of a leaf, 
and all contributing to swell the infant streams 

of the three rivers, which have their source 

* 

in this valley. We allude to the Kristna or 
Krishna, the Yena, and the Keyna, which all 
take their course towards the Deccan; besides 
these, two other rivers rise amid the hills of 
Mahabuleshwur, the Kawitree, and the Gawi- 
tree; which taking an opposite direction, flow 
over the western side of the GMt, to fertilize 
with their waters the lowlands of the Concan* 
The amount of rain which fldk here during 
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the monsoon months, bears a great dispro¬ 
portion to that of the surrounding country, 
and renders the place iminhabitable even to 
the natives. It is completely enveloped in 
mist and cloud, which do not disperse until 
hu me time after the weather has cleared up 
in the lower regions; and those imprudent 
people who rashly visit the lulls early in 
October, have not un frequently to encounter 
all the miseries of finding their bungalows 
thoroughly saturated with damp* Indeed, we 
have known instances where the occupants 
have been obliged to walk about the house 
armed with umbrellas and clogs, whilst the 
floors of the different apartments presented 
the extraordinary spectacle of being covered 
by tubs and every description of vessel to 
receive the rain, steadily pattering, quite at 
its ease, through the roof, which acted as a 
sieve. 

It is calculated that the number of days 
uu which rain falls at Mahabuleshwur is 
one hundred and twenty-seven, the average 
amount being two hundred and twenty-nine 
inches, whilst that of Bombay is only seventy- 
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live; and in Pomii, and indeed throughout 
the Deccan, a fall of nineteen inches is eon- 
side red a verv fair and favourable monsoon, 
quite sufficient to ensure a healthy season, 
and to answer all agricultural purposes. The 
mean annual temperature of the station is said 
to he (Hi ; during the rainy season 63 8\ 

and even in the very height of the hot 
weather, it seldom exceeds 72 , at the same 
time that in the country In-low, and within a 

few hours' ride of the hills, the thermometer 

* 

stands at 110°. 

The blessing of possessing such an accessible 
place of resort is incalculable; and many a 
pa infill separation in domestic life lias been 
averted, in cases where the failing health of 
a delicate wife, or drooping child would have 
elicited the imperative medical order of a 
voyage to England, had not the happy resource 
of a trip to the hills existed. 

One of the most crying evils of an Indian 
life is the necessity entailed upon parents of 
parting from their offspring at so tender an 
age, that the heart is wrung with agony at 
the bare idea of committing them to the charge 
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of strangers; but this is unavoidable, not only 
as regards health, but education. In most 
children the constitution, after six or seven 
years of age, becomes visibly enfeebled, and 
the general lassitude which pervades the system 
renders an application to study almost im¬ 
practicable, and warns the parents that it is 
time for their treasures to depart. 

It has often struck us, with reference to these 
little creatures, that although everywhere 
engaging, they are here peculiarly objects of 
passionate love, whether from the consciousness 
that they must so soon disappear, or that 
they are actually more attractive from the 
circumstances which are inevitable in an 
Indian household. Unshackled by the disci ~ 
pline of an English nursery, and the tyranny of 
a head nurse, both of which tend to engender 
a spirit of reserve and even cunning, they 
roam at will through every part of the house, 
prattling with all the artlessness of fearless 
childhood, and effectually twining themselves 
round the affections of every member of the 
family, and visitor to the house; whilst to the 
native servants the) are objects of positive 
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idolatry. Great care and watchfulness are 
requisite on the part of a mother, to prevent 
the evil effects which might result from the 
overwhelming indulgence which the Ayahs 
especially are too apt to bestow upon their 
little charges. 
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CHAFFER VI. 

Ix a place so greatly abounding with 
■picturesque scenery, as Mahabuleshwur, it 
becomes almost impossible to particularise the 
many objects of interest which tempt the 
enterprising visitors to constant exertion, and 
induce a general spirit of sociability in the 
arrangement of pic-nic parties, riding and 
sporting excursions. W e must not, however, 
omit to mention in our catalogue of remark¬ 
able spots, the beautiful elevation called Sidney 
Point, situated about two miles tmm the 
church, and commanding an imposing view 
of Elphinstone Point and the Cancan on one 
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side, whilst on the other it looks down abruptly 
upon the lovely vale of Clifton, thickly studded 
with pretty bungalows, and presenting a 
scene so calm and home-like, as it lies in its 
quiet beauty, guarded by lofty encircling 
cliffs, as may well suggest a train of thought 
the very reverse of that, so lately aroused by 
the contemplation of the wild grandeur of the 
opposite side* It is in the valley of Clifton 
principally, that several bungalows have been 
erected by Government for the accommodation 
of sick officers and their families; thereby 
ensuring a greater degree of comfort and 
privacy, than could be obtained at the 
sanitarium, and at a rent sufficiently moderate 
to come within the means of a married 
subaltern* 

These dwellings are placed under the control 
of the medical officer, who acts as general 
sit per intend ant of the station, residing here 
entirely from October to June, and at Sattaru, 
or Poona, during the four months of the 
monsoon. Upon the energy and activity 
of this officer depends much of the enjoyment 
to be experienced in a visit to the hills. His 
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multifarious duties comprise t of a 

magistrate, post-master, doctor, and indeed 
universal referee to the entire ot the inhabitants ; 
with him rests the important arrangements for 
d&k travelling, and the employment of the 
Chinese convicts confined in the jail, whose 
services have been turned, to consult 1 ! able 
account of late years, in the formation of 
excellent carriage roads, and bridle paths, 
which, intersecting the station tor an extent 
of nearly fifty miles, throw open every point 
of interest in the varied scenery of the hills. 

Amongst these, one conspicuously worthy 
of notice, and selected by general consent as 
a place of rendezvous, during the evening drive, 
is a spot situated at the top of the Ghat on 
the Concan side, and known by the name 
of Bombay Point. The grand feature of this 
scene is the perfect view it presents of the 
mountain fortress of Purtabghur, which 
formed part of the Sattara territory, and was 
a favourite occasional residence of the late 
Rajah up to the time of his death. 

One of the most extraordinary events 
recorded in Indian history, is so intimately 
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connected with this place, that a short narrative 
of the circumstances may not be here deemed 
uninteresting* 

The celebrated hill-fort of Purtabghur 
situated on the Par Ghat, in the wildest part 
of the Mahabuleshwur hills, is a place not 
only of great natural strength* but so much 
improved by art, as to have been long 
considered impregnable by the natives. It 
stands on the very summit of the Ghat, which 
precipitously overhangs the village of Par, 
forming an imposing object to the whole 
surrounding country. It was built in a.d. 
1056, by the renowned Sivajee, the founder 
of the Mahratta empire, who intended it as 
a frontier position, to secure his conquests 
between the rivers Necra and Quyua, or Floyna, 
It was erected under the superintendence of 
a Brah min named Moro Trimmul Pingley, who 
executed the work so greatly to the satisfaction 
of his royal master, that he was in consequence 
raised to one of the highest offices in the 
state, 

Sivajee commenced life as a Jagheerdar, 
or sma U landed proprietor, under the Ma- 
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hommedan government of Beejapore; but either 
from some fancied injustice, or an innate 
restlessness of disposition, he early asserted 
bis independencej by degrees collected a large 
army, and by a series of bold manoeuvres 
succeeded in subjugating a considerable por¬ 
tion of the Deccan and Con can; subsequently 
exercising over them a sovereign and despotic 
sway. 

The Beejapore government of which he 
was the born vassal, had at first with un¬ 
accountable supineness> scarcely interfered in 
his singular career; but at length taking 
alarm at bis rapidly increasing power, they 
assembled an army of five thousand horse, 
and seven thousand chosen infantry, with 
a formidable train of artillery? which was 
despatched against him in September 1659, 
under the command of Afzool Khan, an officer 
of high rank, and considerable reputation 
as a soldier. 

Sivajee, on their approach, retreated to 
his stronghold Purtabghur; and Afzool Khan 
who had with great difficulty conducted his 
anny through the wild and mountainous regions 
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that lay in his route, at last encamped 
at tiie Tillage of Par, situated at the foot 
of Purtabghur, in the midst of an almost 
impenetrable jungle ; and alarmed by the 
appearance and reputed impregnability of 
the fortress towering above them, he forthwith 
commenced negotiations with his rebellious 
opponent. 

It was now that Sivajee conceived and 
matured the plot, which according to European 
notions has conferred upon his name the 
infamous notoriety of a treacherous assassin, 
though by his countrymen considered as a 
deed of bold and daring genius, of which 
a great warrior alone was capable, lie 
commenced operations in this way. Having 
by the most humble messages and promises 
of submission, completely thrown Afzool 
Khan off his guard, a day was fixed for a 
personal conference between the two chiefs, 
and in the meantime, Sivajee secretly ordered 
up from the lowlands six thousand of his 
troops, under the command of Netajee Palkar, 
with instructions to proceed, through bye- 
paths, to n thick forest lying on the east of 
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the fort* In the vicinity of the invading army, 
and to rush out and attack them on a pre¬ 
arranged signal to be given by sound ot 
trumpet. 

Moro Trammel, the engineer, who appears 
to have been a man of universal ability, was 
with an equal force placed in ambuscade in 
another direction, A space below the fort, 
about half way down the mountain, was 
cleared for the interview, and on the appointed 
day Sivajee treacherously put on a suit of chain 
armour under his clothes, fixed a wagtiuk (or 
tigerclaw) within his left hand, concealed a 
small dagger in the folds of his sleeve, and thus 
apparently unarmed he descended ftom the 
fort to meet Afzool Khan, who was unsuspi¬ 
ciously approaching. It had been previously 
agreed upon, that each chief should'be attended 
only by a single armed follower. Afisool Khan 
appeared, wearing his sword as usual, but the 
sabre of Sivajee was consigned to the charge of 
lus follower, who carried it in his cummerbund 
(or girdle); but as nothing is more common 
than the practice of wearing two swords among 
the Mahratta soldiers, this circumstance excited 
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no notice. As the two chiefs approached, a 
Brahmin attache of the Khan, but who was 
in the interest of Sivajee, contrived to keep 
back the armed follower of Afzool a tew paces, 
by exclaiming, ct Stop!. see you not that our 
master is armed ? If you both approach, 
Sivajee will suspect treachery,** The two 
chiefs had by this time closed, and were intro¬ 
duced to each other by the Brahmin i they 
embraced in the usual Oriental fashion, but 
in the very act, Sivajee struck the artfully- 
concealed wagnuk deep into the bowels of the 
unfortunate Afzool Khan; then dexterously 
extricating his band, and leaving the horrid 
weapon in the body of the Khan, he drew forth 
the dagger, and plunged it into his breast. 

Afzool Khan exclaiming, “ Treacherous 
idolater! 1 ' rapidly unsheathed his sword, and 
made a desperate cut at Sivajee, which, how¬ 
ever, could not penetrate the concealed armour; 
and with all the power of his gigantic strength, 
Sivajee closed upon his wounded opponent, 
wrested the sword from his hand, and threw 
him dying on the ground. All tins w r as the 
work of a single instant. The faithful follower 
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i>f Afzool, struck with rage and horror, rushed 
to the rescue of his unhappy master, and re¬ 
fusing the offered quarter, bravely maintained 
a desperate and unequal tight with Sivajee and 
his attendant, until he also was overpowered 
and fell. Some Mahratta soldiers who had 
been placed in ambush dose by, now hastened 
to the spot, cut off the head of Afzool Khan, 
and carried it in triumph within the gates of 
the fort, from whence it was quickly visible, 
elevated upon a pole, and proclaiming by its 
ghastly stare, the foul deed which had just been 
perpetrated. 

The mountain echoes around now resounded 
with the trumpet's loud-toned signals ; the 
entire Mahratta country emerged from their 
ambuscade, and bore down with irresistible 
fury upon the panic-struck Mahommedans 
who, taken completely by surprise, were 
speedily routed and dispersed with great 
slaughter. Numbers of them attempting to 
escape, perished miserably in the wilds, de¬ 
voured by tigers, or other beasts of prey i and 
many, unable to contend against the horrors 
they had to encounter, returned to surrender 
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themselves at the gates of Purtabghur, to what 
they considered an inevitable but less lingering 
death. However, to the honour of Sivajee he it 
spoken, all the prisoners were received and 
treated with the utmost humanity. 

From this date, the power of Sivajee rapidly 
increased ; and he thus not only laid the foun¬ 
dation, but dimly established the dominion of 
the great Mahratta dynasty, which lasted until 
the downfal of the Pushwa in the year 1817. 
That same year the tort of Purtabghur surren¬ 
dered to a British force, commanded by Colonel 
Prother, after a very slight resistance. The 
Mahrattas of the present day speak with pride 
and exultation of this feat of the great Sivajee, 
which, according to their ideas, was not only 
justifiable, hut highly to be commended. 

The wagnuk is a small steel instrument, with 
tour curved and sharply-pointed spikes, at¬ 
tached by a light bar to two rings passing over 
the fore and little fingers; so that the weapon 
itself is totally concealed within the hand, and 
strikes the victim with all the force and deadly 
aim of the tiger's claw, from whence it derives 
its name. 
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The identical wagmik, with which the 
murder was committed, is still exhibited in the 
armoury of the late Rajah of Sattara, as well 
as the celebrated sword of Sivajee, called 
u Bowance.” 
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The scene of this tragic story could scarcely 
fail of being a leading object of interest to 
every one who visits Mahabulesliwur; and u 
very short time elapsed after our arrival before 
we joined a gay party of ladies and gentlemen 
in a pic-nic excursion to Purtalighur. Setting 
the power of the sun in these mountain regions 
at defiance, we all started, after an early break¬ 
fast, about nine o’clock ; the most venturesome 
amongst the gentlemen on horseback, but 
the majority joining the ladies’ procession in 
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palanquins and tonjons. We proceeded by the 
regular Bombay l oad, down the Rotunda Ghat, 
as far as the village of Par, where a general 
halt, to rest the hamauls (or bearers) took 
place, previously to commencing the terrific 
ascent towards the fort. The sure-footedness 
ni the hamauls appeared almost miraculous 
as they made their way up the narrow, preci¬ 
pitous path, in some places nearly perpendh 
rular, and rendered still more dangerous by 
the dry, loose soil, and fragments of rolling-stone 
uhirh frequently caused a slide, though never 
a fall. On they went, bearing up with ap¬ 
parent ease the heavy palanquins, in com¬ 
parison with which English sedan-chairs are 
mere feathers; and never once did we detect 
even a false step, until a serious accident had 
nearly occurred, in consequence of one of the 
horses missing his footing, and falling back 
upon a tanjon immediately behind. However, 
the skill and presence of mind exhibited by 
the rider saved the whole party from destruc¬ 
tion, In the act of falling, he seized a firm 
hold with one arm of the projecting branch 
of a tree, which providentially stood in 
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the way, and with the other, he held up by 
sheer strength the tonified animal until a dis¬ 
engaged haraaul sprang to his assistance, and 
thus gallantly averted the apparent!) inevitable 
overthrow of the long line of tonjons and 
palanquins in single file up the ascent. 

Considerably more than halfway up the 
mountain, a small path branches off to the 
right, and leads to the memorable spot where 
the murder of poor Afzool Khan is said to 
have taken place. It is a natural platform of 
the rock, increased by art, anti now enclosed 
by an open tower, erected as a memorial of 
the tragedy which was here enacted. The 
natives affirm that the hod) of the unfortunate 
Khan is buried beneath: but this story does 
not appear to be well authenticated; nor 
indeed is it probable, from the circumstances 
of Sivajee being a Hindoo, and therefore not 
likely to depart from the customs of his people 
(who invariably burn their dead) by bestowing 
the rites of sepulture upon a murdered foe, 
and a professor of the }Jahommedan faith. 

The path becomes more and more precipitous 
towards the summit of the mountain, and termi- 
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nates in a flight of steep steps hewn out of the 
rock, which form the only approach to the 
fort, by which it h so completely overlooked, 
that not even a dog could make his way 
undiscovered. In observing the vast natural 
advantages of the situation, and the enormous 
thickness and strength of the battlemented 
walls still in high preservation, the mind is 
filled with amazement, not that the foil should 
have been so long considered impregnable, blit 
that anything short of an earthquake eotdd 
have accomplished its downfall 

After many exclamations of fatigue from 
the ladies, who were all obliged to climb these 
steps on toot, the party was safely received 
within the gates of the fort, and we lost 
no time in availing ourselves of the previously 
obtained permission to enter the Rajah's palace, 
and rest awhile after the labours of the 
ascent. 

What a notion the good heroes of old had 
of a palace ! We passed through a suite of 
gloomy low roofed dens, looking much more 
like dungeons than the sleeping rooms of a 
royal abode ; until we reached the state apart- 
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ment where the Rajah held his Durbar, and 
which was then * c en grande tonne/' in expecta¬ 
tion of a visit from His Highness. How 
will the readers laugh—to hear that the 
preparations for this royal arrival consisted, 
firstly, m sweeping down the bare walls and 
floors, (rather a rare occurrence by the way in 
Eastern households) and secondly, in spreading 
on the ground a piece of old carpet and a 
pile of dirty cushions, all bearing such evident 
signs of antiquity, that we have little doubt 
they were contemporaries of Sivajee himself ? 

But how to contrive the tiffin for which 
we were all languishing became now a serious 
subject of debate. Neither a table nor chair, 
had ever yet been seen in this aerial abode, 
and one and all of the party respectfully declined 
availing themselves of Sivajee* 3 cushions. How¬ 
ever, there is no such sharp contriver in the 
world as hunger, and every one's faculties 
becoming wonderfully brightened at the sigh 
of our attendants busily engaged in unpacking 
the hampers of cold fowls and tongues, we 
set to work in good earnest to arrange our 
primitive board. This we speedily accomplished 
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much to our own satisfaction, and with con¬ 
siderable effect, by tracing on the hare ground 
the figure of an imposing looking star, the 
centre of which received the various dishes, 
ranged with geometrical nicety; whilst the 
diverging rays were formed of symetrically 
placed shawls and cloaks, upon each of which, 
a fair form reclined at full length, supporting 
herself, as in olden Roman times, upon 
the elbow. Thus amidst much merriment at 
our awkward efforts to carve under these cir¬ 
cumstances, we all contrived to make a hearty 
meal, and speedily set forth upon an exploring 
walk round the ramparts. 

These are of considerable extent, built upon 
the mountain’s brow, and in many parts 
appearing to form a continuation of the per¬ 
pendicular precipices upon which they stand. 
In one spot this appearance is more especially 
obvious ; the cliff projects so suddenly beyond 
the mountains beneath, as to give an uninter¬ 
rupted fall of some thousand feet; and it is 
affirmed by the natives, that after Sivajee's 
death, this point was used by Ills less scru¬ 
pulous successors as a place of execution for 
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all prisoners of war confined in the fort, who 
were hurled headlong from this terrific height, 
whilst unsuspiciously taking the air on the 
ramparts. 

Some plausibility is attached to the story, 
from the formation of the wall in this identical 
spot* where an opening has been purposely 
made sufficiently large to admit of a man 
standing upright to inspect the unequalled 
prospect around ; and whence a very slight 
push from his attendant guard might easily 
seal his doom. Indeed it is reported to have 
been rather a famous pastime of the gallant 
Sivajee, to disencumber himself occasionally of 
a superfluous wife or two, by summarily pitch¬ 
ing her through the cunningly devised aper¬ 
ture ; but we must not be too hard upon the 
poor man, for thus innocently amusing himself 
in times of peace, 

* f Becjiiisc bed nut lung else to do.” 


By the time the long walk round the 
ramparts had been effected, and the fortress 
completely explored, we were warned by the 
declining sun to prepare for our 
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and having: accomplished the perils of the 
descent, we reached Malcolm Peth in perfect 
safety, with a full impression that a more 
agreeable and interesting excursion cannot be 
offered to the visitors of the hills, than a pic-nic 
party to Purtabghur. 

A very remarkable spot called Paunch 
Gunny, situated about eight miles from the 
church, is another object for a day’s expedi¬ 
tion. It has lately been the subject of much 
discussion, with reference to the feasibility of 
converting it into a permanent sanitary station 
for sick troops, &c., as from the peculiarity 
of its formation and position, the amount of 
rain is so trifling, as to render the place perfectly 
habitable during the monsoon. Paunch Gunny 
stands on a piece of table-land, so closely 
surrounded by hills, as to give it the appear¬ 
ance of a basin, from which all moisture is 
attracted by the encircling heights. A small 
bungalow was erected here some years ago, 
for the accommodation of an American mis¬ 
sionary during the rains, when his station at 
Malcolm Peth became uninhabitable. Here, 
this good man, assisted by his excellent wife. 
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Ion'? laboured, but nut in vain; and here, too, 
he finally found his resting place. The aged 
widow still survives, employing “ life’s last 
glimmer ” in self-denying exertions for the 
benefit of her fellow creatures. Content to live, 
yet ready to depart, this true Christian is a 
touching example to all around her; and even 
the most thoughtless of the gay visitants to 
the lulls, bends with respect and reverence, 
as the venerable Mi's, Graves approaches. 

Mahabuleshwur is only thirty miles distance 
from S&ttara, which, since the death of the late 
Rajah, has become a regular annexion to the 
British territory, yielding to Government not 
only a large increase of revenue, but the great 
advantage of a healthy and agreeable station 
for the regiments, as well as for the civilians, 
who are fortunate enough to obtain appoint¬ 
ments in this new collectorate. The road 
leading to the top of the Sattara Ghat is 
remarkably pretty, and much frequented for 
the evening drives and rides, notwithstandnig 
its steepness. Many bridle paths branch off 
on either side, tempting both pedestrians and 
equestrians to explore them in search of the 
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ever-varying points of interest which abound 
in all directions* One path especially worthy 
of remark strikes off on the left of the main 
road, and conducts through tangled and 
broken ways, to a full view of a beautiful 
waterfall, rushing down a wall-like rock 
almost uninterruptedly, in a fall of nearly 
six hundred feet; when swollen bv the rains, 
it becomes a perfect cataract, precipitating 
itself with so much violence over the crag, 
that the noise caused bv the foaming, waters 
is heard at a considerable distance, and re¬ 
sembles one continued peal of rolling thunder. 
Many sources of enjoyment present them¬ 
selves to the Bombay visitor, which charm 
doubly from their novelty, and greatly con¬ 
tribute tu render his stay at the bills 
delightful. We allude to the increased spirit 
of sociability, and the decreased spirit of stiff 
etiquette and display, which here universally 
prevails. As if by common consent, all the 
formalities of society, so rigorously practised 


l his path W lately been widened into an eiccllcnt 
Carmge-roftd, 
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at the Presidency, are banished. No one 
dreams of bringing either fine furniture, or 
showy table appointments to a place where 
the stay is inevitably limited; and all being 
equally on a rough scale, or in “ camp fashion," 
as it is termed, the little unostentatious dinner, 
and even tea parties go briskly round, bringing 
the good folks together on a footing of intimacy 
which might never be attained in Bombay* 

We recollect once witnessing a scene, which 
certainly could not occur at the Presidency, 
under the present existing forms of etiquette, 
and which, though strictly speaking, not 
altogether “ft propos” of the subject under 
discussion, we yet venture to introduce, from 
a grateful recollection of the hearty amusen 
it afforded us. Well then, once upon a time 
(to commence in approved story-telling style), 
it so fell out, that we were on a visit in a 
most agreeable family residing temporarily at 
Mahabuleshwur, and comprising besides the 
host and hostess a young lady recently arrived 
from England, consequently in all the flutter 
of her debut in the Indian world. Now- 
although, as we before remarked, every one’s 
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position, and even family circumstances, are 
usually well understood in this country, yet it 
does sometimes happen that a sanitary station 
like Mahabuleshwur is honoured by the 
presence of officers from the sister Presidencies 
of Bengal and Madras; or occasionally some 
perplexity may arise by a visitor making his 
appearance, whose card proclaims him the 
possessor not only of a rather common-place 
name, but of the very common-place title of 
Captain, Just such a case occurred upon the 
occasion to which we allude* A card was 
presented to the lady of the house, bearing the 

address, “ Captain Smith, - Regiment,” 

and a stranger made his bow, with exterior 
so pleasing, and manners so fascinating, that 
the chord of sympathy was touched between 
the parties ; arid they were speedily on the 
happiest footing, engaged in that genial flow 
of conversation which naturally results from 
the contact of good breeding, refinement, and 
intelligence. 

After an unusually long visit, Captain Smith 
reluctantly rose to depart ■ and then it was, 
that inspired, as we suppose, by the air of 
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Mahabuleshwur, the host (Mr. G - ) actually 

committed the daring solecism, of inviting a 
stranger to join the family circle that evening 
at dinner, before even his visit had been 
returned ! We need scarcely say that the reply 
was a gratified assent. 

The door had scarcely closed, when Mrs. 
G-exclaimed to her husband: 

“ Well, my love ! without any exception, 
that is the most delightful man I ever met 
in India! Did you observe his glances of 
admiration towards our dear girl 

Then followed a grave discussion upon the 
question of his identity with one Captain Smith, 
who w r as reported to be a rich bachelor, ergo 
undeniably eligible : or another, notoriously 
a married man, with an incalculable amount 
of children : or a couple of Madras Captain 
Smiths, of whom nothing at all was known : 
or half a dozen Captain Smiths, bachelors to 
be sure, but not worthy of mention, possessing 
nothing but their laced jackets to settle upon a 

wife. 

Th e arrival of other visitors interrupted 
the conversation; and various engagements 
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succeeding, the important point remained 
undecided at the hour of dinner, when the 
eagerly expected guest again appeared. 

Matters went on most swimmingly. The 
ball of conversation was kept up with unflagg¬ 
ing spirit; now bounding and rebounding 
in the hands of the lively hostess ; anon, 
propelled with deliberative aim by the grave, 
but well informed host; occasionally receiving 
a gentle impetus as it glanced past the modest 
debutante; but always revolving with double 
rapidity and brilliancy, when caught up and 
circulated by the animated guest. 

This was all unaffected enjoyment; but a 
chance observation suddenly called our hostess 
to order, by reminding her of the morning’s 
perplexity, and with exquisite tact she threw 
out a feeler by enquiring: 

“How had Captain Smith passed the last 
cold season ?” 

“ Oh !” he replied, “ in the most delightful 
sporting excursion, in company with four or 
five pleasant fellows, as idle as myself.” 

“ It’s all right,” soliloquised Mrs. G-, 

“ he is a bachelor.” 
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A few more skilfully put questions elicited 
the information, that money was no object to 
this favoured individual “ Then he is the 
Captain Smith, and no mistake/’ she continued 
in momentarily increasing elation. But as the 
night wore on, and his evident admiration of 
the young lady became more and more con¬ 
spicuous, the spirits of the fair hostess rose to 
absolute exuberance, and seizing her delighted 
visitor’s hand she shook it cordially, exclaiming: 

“ Captain Smith, we already look upon you 
quite in the light of an old friend; and insist 
that you will make our house your home, during 
your stay at the hills.” 

“ Oh !” replied the grateful man, as he made 
his parting bow, “ what would I not have 
given for such friends on my last visit to 
this place, when I could procure no other 
shelter than a miserable unfurnished bungalow 
for my poor sick wife, and three young 
children!” 

As the door closed, Mrs. G-fell upon her 

sofa, faintly repeating “sick wife, and three 
young children!” but speedily recovering her¬ 
self, she sprang up with indignant energy, and 
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Urns emphatically addressed her husband, whilst 
natural fun struggled powerfully to gain the 
mastery over mortification and disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ I will trouble you, Mr. G——, when next 
you invite a total stranger to your house, to 
ascertain beforehand whether he is, or is not 
a married man, and never again impose a 
doubtful person upon me," 

But May is drawing towards its dose. The 
clouds are fast gathering, and occasional 
showers falling refresh the air with their 
coolness, and relieve us from the red dust, 
which has lately become a serious nuisance. 
I lark ! the distant voice of the booming thunder 
is rising from amid the mighty hills, now 
rapidly donning the purple vestments of the 
storm. The lightnings flash brightly around 
us; and Nature, arming herself with awful 
terrors, frowns majestically as she warns us to 
hid adieu to Mahabuleshwur. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It is usual in returning to Bombay at this 
season of the year to take the route vi<\ Nago- 
tana, which, though involving a longer laud 
journey, does away with the risk and uncer¬ 
tainty of the voyage up the coast, at a period 
when tempestuous weather is generally sure to 
be encountered. Nagotana is distant seventy 
miles from Mahabuleshwur, and is situated 
upon a river, which joins the harbour about 
thirty-seven miles south-east from Bombay, 
so that the little run across is commonly 
performed in one tide; and certainly to us 
without monotony or a suspicion of “ ennui,'* 
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from the constant change of scenery which 
every turn presented to one’s notice, keeping 
us in one continued paroxysm of sketching and 
admiration during the short time we were in 
the boat. But we must honestly confess this 
amiable frame of mind did not last above an 
hour after landing at Bombay. The climate 

w V 

appeared to us totally unendurable, after the 
perfect one we had just quitted; the oppressive 
heat, and. closeness of the atmosphere, unre¬ 
lieved by a single breath of air, weighed heavily 
upon our spirits, and served to remind us with 
double bitterness of the pure mountain-breezes 
we had inhaled so lately at Mahabuleshwur; 
and from the depths of our melancholy 
hearts we echoed the pathetic exclamation of 
Dante. 

u Xessun mnggior dolore 
Che rccortlnrsi del tempo felice 
Nclla iniseria." 

Misery, indeed, it was, not only from the 
force of contrast to our party; for, apparently, 
even’ creature in Bombay was similarly affected 
by a strange torpor of the bodily and mental 
faculties, causing them to move about in a half 
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awake state of existence* and as a lady ol our 
acquaintance would have well expressed herself, 
“ making one feel literally fit for nothing / 7 
A few sickly attempts at dinner-parties were 
going on, but it is impossible to conceive any¬ 
thing more ludicrously forlorn than the pallid 
faces of both hosts and guests exhibited upon 
these occasions. Though struggling convul¬ 
sively to repress the yawns of weariness and 
languor, every one was haunted by the same 
insane notion that something was expected of 
him in the way of conversation, whilst the 
mind was totally incapable of forming two 
connected ideas ; and even the recognised 
“ beaux esprit/' of society, trembling for their 
laurels, were obliged to succumb to the leaden 
influence of the weather, and lapse into the 
universal dreamless silence. 

This was truly a desperate state of affairs. 
Visions of despair, melancholy madness, acid 
such like agreeable anticipations were fast 
stealing over us; when we were suddenly 
aroused into life and hope by the two-fold 
delight imparted by a shower of rain, and an 
invitation to join a party in an excursion to 
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Khandalla and Poona. The latter was a 
temptation impossible to resist, and again the 
bunder-boat was in requisition for a trip 
across the harbour to Pan well, which (fortu¬ 
nately for our craving desire of novelty) lies 
in a different direction from that so lately 
taken, being situated to the north-east of 
Bombay , from which it is distant about twenty- 
one miles. 

AVe passed tolerably near to the pretty Island 
of Elephanta, so celebrated for its cave temples, 
enjoyed a pleasant sail up the river, and finally 
landed at Panwell within three hours of our 
departure from Bombay. This town is one of 
considerable size and commercial importance, 
although it stands in the midst of a salt 
morass, which certainly cannot add to the 
salubrity of the place; and in effect both fever 
and cholera are known to be so prevalent, that 
the shortest halt possible is desirable for tra¬ 
vellers and troops proceeding to and from the 
Deccan, via Panwell- Fortunately, the tempta¬ 
tion is not overpowering, for according to a 
modern author, this place is the very emporium 
of “ dust, dogs, and donkeys)' 
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"Hie communifation between Bombay and 
Poona is now so great, that it gives tull 
support to a number of those useful public con¬ 
veyances, styled mail-phaetons, which, though 
not very stylish or luxurious in build, contrive 
to accommodate three or four passengers with 
tolerable comfort and safety, progressing at the 
rate of six miles an hour over a beautiful hue 
of country, well furnished with bungalows at 
every stage, where a change of horses takes 
place. 

We found two of these vehicles, previously 
engaged, awaiting the arrival of our party 
to convey us from Pan we 11 to Caiupoolic, at 
the foot of the Khaudalla Ghsits, a distance 
of about twenty-four miles; and speedily 
ensconcing ourselves therein, we proceeded 
merrily, with no more exciting incident oc¬ 
curring than the positive refusal of one pair of 
horses to start, and the determined objection 
of another pair to stop. The tirst difficulty 
was overcome in a most primitive fashion, 
which, notwithstanding the kicking and plung¬ 
ing of the animals, set us all into roars of 
laughter. A strong rope was passed round 
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the fore-legs of each hoi's e, and vigorously 
tugged by three or four men, a similar number 
employing themselves in turning the wheels, 
until, by dint of sheer strength, the obstinate 
brutes were dragged and pushed forward for a 
few yards i when, apparently, not earing to 
encounter this mode of treatment a second 
time, they trotted on very satisfactorily to the 
end of their stage. As to the other pair, they 
took the law into their own hands from the 
very beginning, knocking down one of the 
ghora wallas in their eagerness to he off, and 
never relaxing in a furious gallop up and down 
hill, until they reached their usual halting- 
place at Chowk, where, greatly to our amaze¬ 
ment, we found ourselves safely deposited in a 
neat bungalow a full half-hour sooner than we 
had calculated upon. 

Chowk is a large native town, situated about 
half way between Panwell and Campoolie, it 
is chiefly worthy of notice from the remarkable 
hill, which rises immediately behind the tra¬ 
vellers!" bungalow, strongly resembling a child's 
cradle ill form, and indeed universally known 
as the Cradle Hill of Chowk. From this 
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place, the line of Ghat separating the Cancan 
from the Deccan, assumes the most varied and 
fantastic appearance ; sometimes rising in a 
richly-wooded mount, down whose sides 
numerous rivulets are streaming, bearing fer¬ 
tility to the cultivated fields beneath, and occa¬ 
sionally starting up into a lofty cliff; which 
churlishly repels from its stoney and barren 
surface, even the faintest approach of vegeta¬ 
tion. The road is rendered doubly interesting 
from the number of tanks, or small lakes, 
which skirt it in every direction, thickly 
covered with the beautiful water-lily, and 
vividly reminding us ot the Persian poet s 
truthful desription of the face of Nature in 
preparation for the monsoon. 

« The rlouds were oil tilled with the coming showers, 

And the lake's expanse by the lotus flowers/* 

At Campoolie we finally dispensed with the 
phaetons, and prepared to ascend the GhSts as 
the taste of each individual dictated ; some in 
palanquins, some on horseback, and some on 
foot, having first bestowed a few minutes to the 
inspection of a pretty Hindoo temple and 
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samd tank* situated picturesquely a little 
above the village. 

Khan dal la stands on the summit of the 
Bhore Ghat* and is approached by an excellent 
winding road perfectly accessible to horses and 
bullock-carts, which are perpetually ascending 
and descending for the conveyance of merchan- 
dirie and baggage, up the country, and hales 
of cotton, grain, and other inland products, 
to supply the markets of Bombay, intended 
for exportation. 

The ascent of the Ghtft occupies only an hour 
and a half; and upon reaching our destination, 
we were all simultaneously struck with the 
same impression, that the scenery of Mahabu- 
leshwur and Khundalla, each perfect in its 
kind, would not admit of comparison. In 
the former, a spirit of grandeur and vastness 
predominates; whilst a spirit of softness and 
loveliness pervades the latter* The climate 
was delirious, the clouds, attracted and ai- 
I'csted in their progress towards the Conran by 
the hill-tops, lightened themselves by falling in 
frequent showers, sufficient to refresh the air* 
and effect an almost miraculous renovation of 
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our exhausted minds and bodies; and sleep, so 
vainly courted during the heated nights of the 
last f l'\v necks, again vouchsafed to exercise 
his healing influence: and after a delightful 
night’s rest, we all arose ready and willing for 
adventure and enterprise. 

"Hie travellers’ bungalow is a neat and com¬ 
fortable building, conveniently placed on the 
only piece of level ground to be seen at 
Khandalla, and which also comprises a very 
respectable-looking bazaar. Directly opposite 
the bungalow stands the Elephant Hill so 
named from its supposed resemblance to that 
animal; and in truth we must admit* that with 
a slight effort of the imagination it is perceptible, 
especially as regards the trunk and hind¬ 
quarters, in the deep-rounded furrows, formed 
by the sweeping of the waters down the hill¬ 
side. 

The table-land upon which Khandalla is 
situated, rises to an elevation of one thousand 
five hundred feet above the level of the sea, but 
the highest point of the Elephant Hill standing 
five hundred feet higher, we were enabled upon 
reaching “ the forehead 1 ' to command a most 
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beautiful panoramic view of land and sea, 
from a height of two thousand feet* But it is 
far easier to talk of reaching “ the forehead” 
than to effect it i though an excellent bridle- 
road has been cut, winding in a serpentine 
form up the steep acclivity. The pedestrian 
portion of the party had considerable difficult) 
in keeping their footing, whilst the equestrians 
were more than once compelled to alight, and 
lead their horses up the severe ascent. On the 
very summit of this forehead is a small patch of 
ground, distinguished by die euphonious name 
of the Region of Fern, from its being the 
onl) spot on this range ol Ghat sufficiently 
elevated to suit the hardy constitutions of this 
‘"alien to a tropic clime,” 

Great taste has been displayed throughout 
Khandalla, in the formation of numerous 
bridle paths, affording an easy means of 
access to an endless variety of remarkable 
points in the scenery; and for this we are 
mainly indebted to the indefatigable exertions 
ol Colonel D — t late Chief Engineer, who 
spared neither time nor money, to render this 
beautiful spot as attractive to others, as for 
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many years, it was to himself- Though he 
has departed from among us, his pretty bunga¬ 
low remains on its well-selected site, a standing 
memento of the unbounded hospitality which 
once reigned within its walls i tor it rendered 
the accommodation of an hotel, a mere 
nominal advantage to those who were so for¬ 
tunate as to visit KhaudaUa during the annual 
residence of the Colonel and his family- 
The view from the balcony of this bungalow 
is of a very singular character; looking down 
upon a deep ravine, apparently formed by the 
rending asunder, in some convulsion of na¬ 
ture, of two magnificent cliffs, which, nearly 
equal in height, stand gravely surveying each 
other across the chasm which divides them. 
On the summit of the right-hand rock, 
formerly stood a small bungalow erected by 
Mr, Elphinstone, the immediate predecessor 
of Sir John Malcolm as Governor of Bombay; 
and though all symptoms ot a dwelling have 
vanished, the place is still one of favourite 
resort, from its vicinity to a noble cataract, 
which dashes, in tour separate lulls, dow n a 
descent of tweIve hundred feet. 
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There is a curious battle men ted appearance 
in the formation of the hills which surround 
this ravine; some of them indeed, bear so 
striking a resemblance to the round towers 
of a fortress, that they are frequently mistaken 
for such, when seen for the first time from 
a distance, and add considerably to the general 
effect of the landscape. This beautiful ravine 
is now become a rich field for the researches 
uf the botanist, who in the present day, may, 
in perfect security, prosecute Ins peaceful 
pursuit, where formerly no foot but that of 
the tiger ever dared to penetrate. We found 
here some interesting specimens of a 
large India-rubber creeper, (Gnetum scan- 
dens) with its fruit resembling bunches of 
grapes; a smaller creeper (Cepampleuu con- 
volvulacea) with similar clustering fruit, A 
beautiful lilac flower of the orchis tribe, called 
Acrides pnemorsum; and the curious wood- 
apple (Ferouia elephastum), with another 
laiger fruit much like it, called Carega arhorea 
live ground is thickly spangled, at this 
time of the year, with the bright-looking 
Cureuligo graminifolia, occasionally varied by 
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the tall Curcuma globba, or arrow-root plant. 

V very delicious wild fruit called the Gorin da 
grows in abundance at Khandalla, closely 
resembling the sloe of England in appearance, 
though far more rich and luscious in taste. 
It forms an excellent preserve. The small 
shrub-like trees, with their polished green 
foliage, abounding in every direction, serve 
strongly to remind us of the evergreen plan¬ 
tations at home. Tlies e trees become at night 
one mass of illumination, from the myriads of 
tire-flies which cover them, brightly and 
simultaneously flashing their radiant wings, 
as if by word of command. These little insects 
produce an effect perfectly indescribable, as 

surveyed from the verandah of Colonel D-*s 

house, rendering the prospect nearly as inte¬ 
resting by night, as it is by day. 

But the most conspicuous point in the 
scenery of Khandalla, is decidedly the re¬ 
markably shaped cliff, known by the name 
of the Duke's Nose, from its supposed 
resemblance to that well known feature in 
the face of the Duke of Wellington; and 
indeed, as seen from some points of view, 
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the similitude to an entire human countenance 
is absolutely startling, as it appears turned 
upwards, with a steady gaze fixed upon 
the sky, the outline being sharply defined 
against the heavy clouds gathering in the 
back-ground. To an imaginative mind it 
would seem as if nature? intent upon per¬ 
petuating the memory of a hero, in that 
land where his early laurels were ended? 
and laughing to scorn the puny efforts of 
mortal artists, had spread for her canvass 
the imperishable rock, and with the pencil 
of immortality had traced in ineffaceable 
characters, the stem and majestic lineaments 
of a Wellington. 

Although, as we have before remarked, 
the general effect of the scenery of Khandalla 
is more lovely than grand, more softened than 
imposing; yet, one spot exists, which may 
he said almost to rival Mahabuleshwnr in its 
vnld and terrific beauty, and which has been, 
not inaptly named Pandemonium Paint. As 
the spectator stands an the furthermost ledge 
which projects over the rock, he might easily 
fancy himself the sole dweller in some unknown 
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legion; no vestige of human habitation is 
to be discovered, and the mind loses itself 
as the eye wanders over the dark unfathomable 
depths of the abyss beneath. 

It is the grandest study for an artist. 
No description can do justice to the effect 
produced by the gradual developement of 
colour, from the intense purple of the lowest 
depths, softening upwards through every 
modification of shadow, until reaching the 
summit, it suddenly bursts forth Into a glorious 
flood of golden sun-light. The imagination 
becomes exalted; and the heart oppressed 
with the sublimity of the scone, turns, with 
nature’s own impulse, to relieve its over¬ 
powering emotions by prayer, “Oh, Thou! 
who has created this world of beauty, teach 
us whilst enjoying its loveliness, to adore 
the hand which has formed it r 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

So much did we all enjoy the pre-arranged 
sojourn of a fortnight at Khandalla, that 
at its termination, we continued to linger on, 
day after day, notwithstanding the darkening 
clouds and increased frequency of the showers, 
gave due notice that a heavy fall of rain was 
at hand. Reimj desirous of visiting the 
celebrated caves of Karli, rt eu route" to 
Poona, we at length burned off, so as to 
be enabled to accomplish this expedition, 
before the state of the weather might render 
it impracticable. 

A pretty ride of seven miles brought us 
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to the village of Karli, where we were delighted 
to find a comfortable bungalow, civil mess-man, 
and a tolerable breakfast ready to greet our 
arrival; to say nothing of the cheerful look 
out from the raised verandah, upon a hand¬ 
some pagoda, and a large tank surrounded 
by mango trees, and backed in the distance 
by the line of hills, amongst which the caves 
are situated. These excavations are rather 
difficult of access ; the only means of approach 
being a steep rugged path cut in the hill 
side, without much regard to the safety or 
comfort of the devotees frequenting the 
temples, by whom it is considered a highly 
meritorious act, to perform a certain number 
of these laborious ascents during the day, 
and which never fail to obtain for them a 
reputation for great sanctity. 

About three hundred and thirty feet from 
the base of the hill, we came upon a platform 
cut from the rock, and leading to the grand 
entrance of the principal temple, which is 
truly a magnificent excavation, of massive 
and gigantic proportions, still in admirable 
preservation, though exhibiting symptoms of 
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the levelling devastation of time, No au¬ 
thentic accounts have yet been obtained 
relative to the precise period of its con¬ 
struction ; but the researches of learned men 
within the last twenty years, have satisfactorily 
proved, that these cave temples existed upwards 
of one thousand years ago, and were dedicated 
to the worship of Bhood, one of the Hindoo 
deities, whose image now conspicuously 
adorns the interior. 

However, there are many discrepancies which 
strike the eye, as being indicative of modern 
innovation. Amongst these is a compact looking 
little budding, standing on the right side of 
the noble archway which surrounds, hut does 
not form the entrance to the large temple, 
and is dedicated to the worship of the goddess 
Bhowannee, the sanguinary deity of the Thugs, 
whose name has been long rendered familiar 
to the English reader, thanks to the valuable 
and entertaining publications of Colonel Sleeman 
and Captain Meadows Taylor, An image of 
this horrible looking idol, stands in a dark 
recess of the temple, and is exhibited occasion¬ 
ally by the attendant Brahmins, illuminated 
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by flashes of some blue lights, which give so 
ghastly uu appearance to the entire den, that 
one is glad to escape as quickly as jiossible 
into the open air. 

Upon the left side of the archway stands 
a handsome column nearly thirty feet in height, 
bearing on its summit the figures of three 
lions, now fast crumbling into decay; and it 
is rationally supposed that a similar pillar once 
occupied the spot on the opposite side, where 
now the temple of Bhowannee intrudes its 
uncongenial architecture, a perfect caricature 
on the antiquities which surround it. A 
miserable little doorway under the handsome 
arch, is the only entrance to the interior of 
the grand cave; it is truly a splendid ex¬ 
cavation with its roof ribbed and pointed in 
gothic style, supported by a double row of 
pillars, each surmounted by a colossal elephant 
bearing on its trunk a male and female figure. 

But so great was the gloom of this vast 
cavern, that we were obliged to have recourse 
to torches, before a single object could be 
discerned, and truly the effect then produced 
was of the most imposing character, as the 
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fitful light brought suddenly to view, the long 
perspective line of pillars, terminating in a 
circular stone altar, surmounted by a curious 
description of canopy, something like an 
umbrella in shape* We now discovered, that 
the imposing looking gothic roof which had so 
greatly excited our admiration at first sight, 
from the supposition that it was carved out 
of the solid rock, was in reality nothing more 
than a frame of ribbed wood work, so blackened 
by time that it might well be mistaken for 
stone in the imperfect light of the cavern. 
It is in capital preservation notwithstanding 
its almost incredible age, which the Br ahmi ns 
assert to be nearly nine hundred years ; having 
been added only in the second century, 
subsequent to the first formation of these 
temples. It is said to he teak-wood, which is 
now proved by experience to be the most 
durable of all timber; and although to English 
ideas of taste and congroity, this paltry addition 
of wood work greatly mars the general effect 
produced by these vast excavations, yet doubt¬ 
less at the period of its erection, the costliness 
of the material, and the difficulty with which 
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it was procured, excited only feelings of admira¬ 
tion for the munificence of the prince who 
bestowed it. 

These temples are literally infested with 
Bra hmin s, Fukeers, and ascetics of every des¬ 
cription ; who, though professedly abjuring 
all save the barest necessities of life, we found 
to be as clamorous and importunate for money, 
a* ever was the most accomplished horde of 
Irish beggars* They swarmed under onr feet 
wheie\ei we turned; sometimes crawling like 
reptiles on the ground, exhibiting every species 
of either natural or assumed deformity, to 
excite our compassion ; sometimes boldly 
threatening us with the vengeance of their 
gods, if we refused to comply with their 
demands; and occasionally one more facetious 
than his fellows, would utter a humorous 
oration fraught with all the skilful flattery of 
which tlie Mahratta tongue is so capable. One 
of the gentlemen of onr party was fortunately 
familiar with the language, and readily inter¬ 
preted these several addresses, entering into 
the spirit of the joke, anti catching with 
admirable fidelity, the very tone in which they 
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were uttered. But in proportion to the amuse¬ 
ment we evinced, rose the demands upon our 
purses, and the inure used rate ot their expecta¬ 
tions. Our facetious friend, who terminated 
his first speech by humbly soliciting a single 
rupee, had no sooner received it, and marked 
the good humour which his eloquence excited 
than he gravely wheeled round, and with the 
most consummate impudence demanded five 
rupees more. Speaking in a slots and em¬ 
phatic manner, he entreated our pardon for 
the great mistake he had committed, in sup¬ 
posing us at first sight to be merely very hurra 
sahibs, but now he plainly saw, we were great 
rajahs, who could never think of offering him 
less than ten rupees ! Here our shouts of 
laughter interrupted the fellow s modest de¬ 
mands, which would no doubt have speedily 
reached one hundred rupees, had we not 
obliged him summarily to decamp, by signi¬ 
ficant gestures indicative of a roll down the 

hill. 

Before quitting the large cave, we took the 
trouble to measure its dimensions, and found 
the length was nearly one hundred and twenty- 
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seven feet* and the width forty-six feet; an 
extent far less than we had supposed* owing 
to the deceptive gloom throwing the objects 
into such apparent distance, as to render 
them scarcely discernible. The smaller cave 
is situated higher up the rock, and can 
only be approached by roughly hewn steps* 
which really require considerable exertions 
to climb even in dry weather, but they be¬ 
come dangerous and almost impracticable in 
the rainy season, forming a regular water 
course, down which the mountain torrents 
descend* 

At the period of our visit (the end of 
June) we found it by no means an easy 
matter to reach this temple; nor indeed, 
did the sight of it repay us for all the 
labour we had expended in clambering the 
broken and slippeiy steps* The interior of 
the cave is in so rough and unfinished a 
state as to give the idea either of having 
been abandoned, before the completion could 
be accomplished, or of having suffered from the 
effects of damp, which had told more heavily 
here than in the larger cavern. Even so early 
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in the season* we found some places more than 
a foot deep in water* and we heard from 
the villagers* that during the height of the 
monsoon, the cave is so completely filled as 
to resemble an enclosed tank, and is conse¬ 
quently never approached even by the most 
adventurous traveller* or self-denying devotee. 
Of the latter class, the most disgusting 
specimens are decidedly the ^queers; they 
abound all over India, imposing upon the 
credulity of the people, by their pretended 
sanctity and mortification of life, thus con¬ 
triving to obtain an easy maintenance, and 
the enjoyment of total exemption from 
labour, which constitutes in the estimation of 
Orientals, the “ summum bon uni ” of human 
bliss. 

The word fuqueer, properly speaking, 
applies only to beggars of the Mahommedau 
religion: hut the English have so long been 
in the habit of thus designating the devotees 
of every caste among the Hindoos, as well 
as the followers of the Prophet, that this 
distinction is now almost forgotten. These 
wretches render themselves doubly revolting 
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in appearance, by their custom of smearing 
over the tace, and often the entire body, with 
white ashes ; allowing the finger nails to grow 
untouched, until they become perfect talons, 
curling round, and forming a hollow tube, 
like the horns of an animal; and frequently 
by displaying a leg or arm divested of all 
vitality, by voluntarily and forcibly retaining 
it in one position, until the muscles become 
fixed, the whole limb withers away, and is 
immovable for life. 

A horrible specimen of these penance-per¬ 
forming Fuqueers was, until very lately, to 
be seen in one of the bazaars of Bombay. 
He sat in one fixed attitude night and day, 
his left arm wasted and shapeless as that 
of a mummy, supporting a flower-pot, which 
for so many years had rested upon the skeleton 
hand, that no effort short of a fracture of 
the limb could remove it. It is difficult to 
understand how life could be supported for a 
number of years under these hideous circum¬ 
stances ; but still more astonishing is the 
existence of an amount of fanaticism which 
could inspire, or of credulity which could 
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applaud such unnatural suffering. A devotee 
of tliis description among the Hindoos is 
denominated a Gosaeen* He is hound by 
solemn vows never to shave, cut either 
hair or nails, or allow a free exercise to 
any limb ; and by rigid perseverance in this 
life of self-denial, lie is supposed to attain 
a degree of sanctity and purification in this 
world, which will entitle him to a perfection 
of happiness hereafter. 

With the exception of one or two sub¬ 
ordinate sects, all Hindoos are believers in 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, with a firm 
conviction that in proportion to the self- 
imposed suffering and privations of this state 
of being, will be the exaltation of the soul 
in its next transmigration; until it finally 
reaches that stage of perfection necessary 
for its re-union with the divine spirit which 
pervades the universe, and from whom the 
sold of every human being emanates. 

It is a deeply interesting subject for con¬ 
templation, that even amongst the most 
savage and unenlightened nations of the w'orld, 
not only is a belief in the existence of one 
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Supreme Being muversa! ? but also an innate 
sense of some atoning suffering being requisite 
to purify and reconcile the erring soul to 
its maker. However clouded by ignorance, 
and debased by prejudice* this germ of truth 
lies bidden in every heart; mercifully im¬ 
planted to prepare it for an acknowledgment 
of the one Saviour and Mediator, and the 
all-sufficiency of liis death and sufferings for 
the sins of fallen mankind. 

The progress of Christianity in India would 
be more rapid, did the Hindoo religion stop 
short at the belief in one Divine Spirit 
superintending and pervading the universe. 
So far all is well; but from this point begins 
their Outrageously monstrous mythology. They 
pretend that from the “ first great cause ” 
sprung the principal deities of their wor¬ 
ship, viz., Brahma, the creator; Vishnoo, 
the preserver; and Siva, or Mahdeo, the 
destroyer. 

The various incarnations ascribed to these 
gods are beyond calculation; by the Brah¬ 
mins they are asserted to amount to three 
hundred and thirty millions, and sepa- 
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rate worship is rendered to each of these 
mortal appearances (or Qutars, as they are 
styled), hi temples expressly devoted to the 
purpose. 

The two distinct classes of the Decs, or 
good spirits, and the Dyts, or evil spirits 
are the offspring of Brahma, the creator, and 
by him permitted to carry on a perpetual 
struggle for pre-eminent influence over the 
minds of mankind. But amidst all the cor¬ 
ruptions and glaring absurdities of the Hindoo 
religion, there are strange glimpses of truth 
occasionally to he discerned; for instance, 
although according to his creed, Brahma thus 
suffers the powers of evil to he exerted upon 
the creatures of his own creation, lie is, 
nevertheless, supposed to give heed to en¬ 
treaties for support against their assaults; 
and forthwith despatches a Deos of superior 
power to rescue the fervent suppliant, by 
overwhelming and confounding the evil 
spirit who has assailed him. Here again, 
though obscured and polluted by the errors 
of ages, is a striking analogy to the Chris¬ 
tian's belief and the Christian’s feeling, when 
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in the words of his Lord he prays— ff Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil,”* 


* Wc refer oar renders to the ndmirnble works) of Sir 
William .loots nod Major Grant Duff* for dear and sufficient 
notices of the Hindoo mythology. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

By the 1st of July the rains had set in 
steadily, pouring down in such unremitting 
torrents* that one and all of our party began 
to consider that a comfortable house and 
cheerful society in Poona, might be rather more 
enlivening under present circumstances, than 
exploring damp caves, or sitting despondingly 
watching the fast-filling tank from the windows 
of the bungalow. On our arrival at Karli, it 
had been unanimously decided that a week at 
least could be pleasantly spent in inspecting 
the temples, and rambling over the hills ; and 
for two days we bore up wonderfully well, 
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all things considered, but on the third morning, 
matters begun to look gloomy. The breakfast- 
table exhibited a circle of long faces, which 
visibly lengthened every hour, and towards 
tiffin time reached so serious a degree of 
elongation, that there was no concealing the 
fact we were all heartily tired of Kadi, and 
each other's did ness ; and we therefore speedily 
came to the conclusion to summon the phaeton, 
and be off. 

And now that with brightening spirits we 
were fairly on the move, and began once more 
to fed amiably disposed towards each other, 
we laughed heartily at the species of spell 
which seemed to have bound us to the 
damp and dulness of Kuril, and which it 
oidy depended upon our own pleasure to 
break. 

Now, like liberated captives, we enjoyed 
everything j not even the rain was heeded, 
though it continued to pour down mercilessly 
during the five hours' drive into Poona; nor 
could we conscientiously admit that the face of 
the country was of a particularly interesting 
character, or the line of road in any way corn- 
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parable with that we had lately traversed 
between Pan well and Khandaila. But the fact 
was, we were determined to lie pleased, and, 
jogged on in high good humour, all going 
smoothly until within seven or eight miles of 
oui' destination, when one ot the wheels sud¬ 
denly flew off, and down came the phaeton 
with a jerk that precipitated us all comfortably 
into the mud. The driver, who appeared 
tolerably accustomed to such occurrences, took 
the matter very composedly, and with the help 
of a piece of rope contrived to patch up the 
crazy-looking vehicle much to his own satis¬ 
faction, assuring as that tf all was right, and 
we had nothing more to fear/' AVe must 
confess, that we resumed our seats in rather a 
sobered state of spirits, holding on to the sides 
like grim death, and cautiously eyeing every bad 
bit of road, as we approached it, with a sort 
of desperate reference to the position wc might 
possibly take up on it* But n e i attic cl on, 
down the steep hills, over the two bridges, and 
right into Poona with perfect safely, not sorry 
to find ourselves at ten o clock at night com* 
fortably installed in a pretty house in the Hoise 
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Artillery lines, which had previously been 
prepared for our reception. 

Poona ranks as the largest and most impor¬ 
tant of the out stations belonging to the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. It is now the capital of the 
modem province of the Deccan, as it was until 
A * D * 181W of the great Mahratta empire, and 
the residence of the Peishwa or governor, 
whose palace is still to be seen standing in a well 
selected situation upon an eminence in the 
■ utre oi the city hi an open space, surrounded 
by streets and houses, reminding one rather 
forcibly of the market-place in a country town 
in England. The mam building is approached 
by a handsome gateway, with high towers 
overlooking the entire city and cantonment of 
Poona; but the palace itself no longer the abode 
of powerful princes, is truly fallen from its 
high estate, the principal apartments having 
been converted into offices appropriated for the 
use of the engineer, and other government 
officers, during the rains, “ Sic transit gloria 
inundl” 

Poona may be now said to consist of two 
grand divisions, the City and the Camp ; the 
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former enclosed within high walls, ami entered 
by strongly fortified gates, is inhabited exclusively 
by the natives. The latter comprises the 
regimental and civil hues, and the numerous 
private dwellings of the English residents and 
visitors, the English and Scotch churches, 
masonic lodge, a good esplanade, and excellent 
roads intersecting each other, like streets in a 
town. 

The houses are, with few exceptions, thatched 
bungalows, standing separately, surrounded by 
pretty gardens enclosed by hedges formed of 
the prickly peaiy mingled with the bright- 
blossomed “-geidew- rnohiuv 1 The effect of 
this species of enclosure is both pleasing and 
rural and certainly very superior in appearance 
to the damp discoloured stone-walls, which 
surround the houses in Bombay, and strike the 
eye of every stranger as being unsightly in the 
extreme. 

Besides the two distinctive localities of the 
city and the camp, Poona may be said to 
extend about two miles beyond the limits 
of the latter, as far as the Sungum. Tins 
word signifies in the Mahffttta language, the 
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meeting of waters,” and is here applied to the 
union of the rivers Moota and Moola, which 
henceforward becoming one, flows on until it 
empties itself into the Beema. The Sungum 
was formerly the British residency, and the 
scene of Mr. Elphiustone’s laborious efforts 
both of diplomacy and military tactics to 
reduce the unruly spirit of the Mahrattas to 
something like order, and submission to the 
constituted authorities. But some years prior 
to that period it was visited by the Duke of 
Wellington, then General Sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley, during his brilliant campaign in Western 
India; when in the year 1803, with one of his 
characteristic bold and rapid movements, he 
advanced suddenly upon Poona, and saved it 
from the destruction threatened by the lawless 
incursions of Jeswunt Row Holkar, and his 
bandit followers. 

Independent of the many interesting asso¬ 
ciations connected with its history, the Sungum 
is decidedly the most attractive spot in the 
neighbourhood of Poona as regards situation 
and scenery; or indeed, we may say, it is the 
only one possessing any pretensions to land- 
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cape beauty. The river, always a pretty 
object, is rendered doubly picturesque by the 
appearance of a handsome Hindoo pagoda 
upon its banks, and a neat bridge thrown 
across, connecting the roads leading to Kirkee 
and Poona. 

Hie buildings of the Sungum consist of 
the court-house, the residence of the senior 
judge, and two or three private bungalows, 
none of them sufficiently conspicuous either 
in size or architecture to give a very exalted 
impression of the abodes which were formerly 
considered suitable for the British Ambassador 
and residents, though far superior to the 
original residency, which was bunit to the 
ground in 1817. 

About two miles beyond the Sungum stands 
the village of Kirkee, memorable for being 
the scene of the celebrated battle fought on 
the 3rd November, 1817 between the British 
troops under General Smith, and the treach¬ 
erous Peishwa Bajee Kao; ending in the 
total discomfiture and flight of the latter, and 
the final occupation of Poona by the English. 
A most graphic description of this engagement 
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is given by Major Duff in his (l History of the 
Mahrattas, with all the force and perspicuity 
of expression which peculiarly distinguish his 
style* and bring the scene so vividly before his 
readers* that they almost fancy themselves 

" Spectators of the fight" 

This narration of the advance of the Peishwa’s 
anny* fespecially his mass of cavalry ) as 
it bore down suddenly upon our fbret\ is 
so admirable* that we cannot resist the pleasure 
of transcribing it, for the benefit of those who 
have not as yet seen this valuable work. In 
describing the appearance of the plain surround* 
ing Poona* as seen from a small eminence 
ueai Kirkee, he says; 4 ‘ A mass of cavalry 
covered nearly the whole extent of it ; and 
towards the city* endless streams of horsemen 
were pouring from every avenue. Those only 
who have witnessed the Here in the Gulf of 
Cambay* and have seen in perfection the 
approach of the roaring tide* can form the 
exact idea presented to the author at sight 
of the Peishwa’s army. It was towards the 
afternoon of a very sultry day; there was a 
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dead calm, and no sound was heard except the 
rushing, the trampling, and neighing of the 
horses, and the rumbling of the gun wheels. 
The effect was heightened by seeing the 
peaceful peasantry flying from their work 
in the fields, the bullocks breaking from their 
yokes, the wild antelopes startled from sleep, 
bounding off, and then turning for a moment 
to craze on this tremendous inundation, which 
swept all before it, levelled the hedges and 
standing com, and completely overwhelmed 
every ordinary barrier as it moved.” 

Tlie account of the engagement follows, 
given with all the spirit of a soldier, and the 
truthfulness of an eye-witness; and though 
almost too rapid and concise in detail, 
yet no instance of striking individual merit 
is overlooked, and that recorded of Colonel 
Burr will for ever rescue his honoured name 
from oblivion. This gallant officer was 
suffering from the effects of a stroke of 
paralysis, which had not only deprived him 
of the use of one side, but greatly impaired his 
mental faculties; yet he it was, who first 
perceived the advancing toe, and at the head 
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of that battalion of the 7th regiment, which 
he himself had “ formed and led,” he bravely 
stood the first shock of the attack, keeping 
his post with un diminis hed coolness, even 
when two of his attendants were shot by his 
side, and a balk had passed through his own 
hat. 

The Fefohwa is said to have witnessed 
the action from the top of Parhuttee, (the 
highest eminence in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Poona) prudently stationing a con¬ 
siderable force at the font of the hill, and 
losing no time in effecting his escape, tile 
moment he perceived the total discomfiture of 
his army* 

It is not our intention to follow the prepress 
of the British anus, through all the glorious 
career of the Mahratta war; but it is difficult 
to avoid touching slightly upon the theme 
n hi 1st exploring a country, where almost every 
spot of ground has lieen bravely contested, 
and where thickly beneath our feet, lie the 
unmarked graves of many n gallant country¬ 
man* 

Kirkee is now become a regular cantonment, 
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with commodious barracks, and comfortable 
bouses adapted for the accommodation of one 
of Iler Majesty’s dragoon regiments always 
stationed there. It also possesses a small 
church and officiating chaplain, and is generally 
considered both a healthy and agreeable situa¬ 
tion, embracing from its vicinity to Poona 
all the advantages of society ; whilst the dis¬ 
tance is sufficient to secure to the quietly 
disposed, all the privileges of retirement. 

The monsoon residence of the governor 
of Bombay is situated at Dapoorie about three 
miles beyond Kirkee, rather inconveniently far 
for the good folks of Poona, who are expected 
to pay their respects in morning visits, as 
well as by the acceptance of invitations to 
dinner parties and balls. Dapoorie is full 
seven miles distant from Poona, and it requires 
a considerable portion of fascination in a host 
and hostess to reconcile their guests to such an 
expedition on a wet night, or when the 
thermometer stands above 88°. 

The climate of Poona, as indeed throughout 
all the Deccan, is delightful during the mon¬ 
soon, much resembling that of a fine summer 
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in England, with its alternations of sunshine 
and shower* There is a bracing and invito- 
rating feeling in the air, doubly welcome after 
the relaxing heat of Bombay, which tends 
nut only to benefit the bodily health. It so 
greatly revives and re-animates the spirits, that 
every one seems inclined to cuter with consider¬ 
able zest into the pleasures of society ■ conse¬ 
quently, a stream of gaiety commences with 
the opening of the season, not unlike the 
routine of amusement carried on at a waterhiE:- 
place at home; and the very expression of 
Poona in the rains/" is now significant of 
every spedes of social enjoyment. It is really 
a matter of difficulty to obtain a house at tins 
time of die year; for in addition to the three 
or four regiments always stationed in Poona, 
and the numerous visitants from Bombay ; all 
the civilians and engineers, dock in with their 
families, from their respective districts, too 
h a PPy to exchange their tents and jungle 
life, for comfortable bungalows and a regular 
holiday-making in Poona, The best houses arc 
frequently engaged from the previous year; 
biu woe to the unwary tnan who has delayed 
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providing himself with a shelter before the 
season begins ! The traveller's bungalow is the 
only resource for strangers, and even there, 
the\ may not remain beyond three days, should 
other parties arrive requiring accommodation. 
A good family hotel is greatly needed; and it 
conducted on a respectable and reasonable scale, 
it would doubtless be well supported, and prove 
a successful undertaking to the proprietors ; but 
hitherto every attempt has been a failure, owing 
to the exorbitance of the charges, and the total 
disregard of comfort and cleanliness hi the 
arrsngement of the establishmen t. 

The roads of Poona offer greater induce¬ 
ments for riding than those of Bombay, being 

SifX. 

composed of a softer substance called MoranOy 
a kind of decomposed trap which binds firmly 
and closely with water, forming a smooth and 
agreeable surface for the horses' feet, anti thus 
enabling them to bear with safety a greater 
amount of work than in Bombay, where the 
roads being as hard as flint, cause sad havoc 
amongst the poor animals. 

The church at Poona is well and centrally 
situated, within an easy distance of the 
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European barracks, and with sufficient accom¬ 
modation for one regiment at a time ; but 
though seats in abundance hare been provided 
for the soldiers, the architect does not appear 
to have considered it desirable that the poor 
“ yaliih logue” portion of the community should 
be equally well cared for. A very shabby space 
is apportioned for them reception, and without 
<m early attendance at church, there is but 
a small chance of obtaining a seat, even in 
the most distant corner of the crowded aisle. 
This very economical arrangement, however, 
has its peculiar advantages; inasmuch as it 
greatly tends towards filling the Scotch church 
which is immediately opposite; and doubtless 
the engineer who superintended its construction 
had some such object in view. 

Hie old city of Poona is well worth visiting, 
not only on account of the regularity of its 
streets, which are all named after some Hindoo 
Hod or Goddess ; but on account of the number 
of handsome pagodas and temples which are to 
be seen in every direction, elaborately carved 
and gilded on the exterior, but resembling 
the most dismal looking dog-kennels within ; 
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so that the hideous figure of the presiding 
deity is scarcely discernible without the aid of 
a torch, which is never very graciously accorded 
by the officiating priests* 

The goal is also situated in the centre of the 
city, and is perhaps one of the most creditable 
looking prisons in the west of India; the 
battlemented walls and round towers giving 
it all the appearance of a well-preserved fort; 
whilst the interior arrangements arc admirably 
adapted for the maintenance of health and clean¬ 
liness amongst the prisoners. Various useful 
works are carried on here, under the superin¬ 
tendence of the inspecting surgeon, such as the 
manufacture of useful and ornamental baskets 
from tine bamboo, generally performed by 
Malay prisoners. Many ingenious arts are also 
practised by the industrious Chiu a-men, all 
greatly productive of benefit to the habits, and 
moral improvement of the community. 

The principal lion of Poona is the celebrated 
hill and temple dedicated to the goddess 
Paihuttee, wife of Siva or Mahdeo the des¬ 
troyer, and consequently an object of solemn 
worship amongst the Hindoos, The hill, 
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situated about a mile from the city, rises 
abruptly from the plain to a considerable 
elevation, giving a complete view of the 
surrounding country, and was therefore well 
selected hy the Peisbwa Bajee Kao, as his 
post of observation during the engagement 
at Kirkee. From this spot not a movement 
could take place unnoticed, and thus, upon 
witnessing the discomfiture of his troops, 
be was enabled instantaneously and effectually 
to secure his own escape, before it was 
supposed possible that the news of the en¬ 
gagement could have reached him. The hill 
is bounded OH one side hy a Ijurgc artificial 
lake, in which stands a pretty well-wooded 
island of great reputed sanctity, and still 
held in high veneration by the Brahmins. 
The temple of the goddess Famuttee stands 
on the summit of the hill ; and extending 
nearly down one entire side, are the dwellings 
of the priests and other contiguous buddings, 
all enclosed within battlemented walls, and 
producing from their castellated appearance 
a very imposing effect when seen from a 
little distance* 
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The approach to the temple is by a flight 
of steps, so easy as to be accessible to palan¬ 
quins; and even the sure-footed Deccan ponies 
(or tatoos as they are called) contrive to 
ascend and descend with perfect safety. The 
great image of the goddess is guarded with 
jealous care, and exhibited with evident 
reluctance by the watchful Brahmins, in 
consequence of repeated attempts made to 
abstract the costly jewels with which the idol 
is adorned. The eyes especially, are said to 
be composed of diamonds of inestimable value, 
but these are always cunningly removed 
and replaced by worthless imitations during 
the night, or directly a stranger is seen to 
approach the foot of the hill. Great adora¬ 
tion is paid to the goddess Parhuttee, who 
is supposed to exercise considerable influence 
over her husband, and to possess the power 
of averting from her worshippers, those 
calamities and bereavements which would 
otherwise fall on their devoted heads, when 
hurled by the hand of the terrible Sim 
The temple is constructed with due regard 
to solidity and durability* the walls being 
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of sufficient thickness to admit of flights of 
steps and even small recesses, to he built 
within their depth; whilst from the ramparts 
or rather Hat terraces above, the view of 
the surrounding country is so complete, as 
alone to form an ample inducement for an 
excursion to the hill of Parjanittee. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We think it was Mrs, Post a ns who, in one 
of her amusing works, so aptly designated 
the period of the rains in Poona, as “that 
season of damp, mildew, and sociability /' 
had she only added, “ of idleness and gossip - 
ping/' the description would be complete, for 
never yet were these accomplishments prac¬ 
tised in greater perfection than in Poona, 
We do not make this assertion in any 
bitterness of spirit; in merely stating the 
notorious fact that it is so, we must admit* 
that under existing circumstances it could 
not well be otherwise. 
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Here are a number of people congregated 
together professedly for the purpose of holiday- 
making; the civilian is relieved from his district 
wanderings, the merchant from the toils ami 
cares of business, and even the military man 
enjoys some relaxation from the usual routine 
of daily parades. The consequences are ob¬ 
vious, the younger officers especially having 
nothing on earth to do, start off directly after 
breakfast on a round of visits, indefatigably 
collecting and carrying on the news picked up 
at each house, until the most marvellous 
knowledge of everybody's affairs is obtained, 
and openly discussed in full conclave at K the 
band" in the evening. As to any little “ affaire 
de ceeur” going on unperceived, it is a moral 
impossibility; the strictest watch is always 
kept upon those houses in which there is a 
chance of meeting a young lady ; and the mere 
circumstance of a visitor, upon his entrance 
into a drawing-room, finding a gentleman 
already seated there, and who presumes to 
outstay him, is quite sufficient for the imme¬ 
diate circulation of a report that Mr A. is 
going to be married to Miss R. ; mid forth- 
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with such a system of espionage and quizzing 
commences, that in nine cases out ot ten, the 
parties are effectually frightened into reserve 
and alienation, and many a promising match 
is thus nipped in the bud* Certain it is, that 
fewer marriages take place in Poona, compara¬ 
tively speaking, than in the other out stations ; 
notwithstanding the superior extent of its 
society, and the many facilities it affords tor the 
formation of intimate acquaintanceship, by the 
daily meetings and excursions, always going on. 

The bachelor civilians are always the grand 
aim of manoeuvring mammas; for, however, 
young in the service they may be, their 
income is always vastly above that of the 
military man, to say nothing of the noble 
provision made by the fund for their widows 
and children. We remember being greatly 
amused, soon after our arrival in the country, 
at overhearing a lady flay, in reference to 
her daughter's approaching marriage with a 
young civilian; “Certainly, I could ha\e 
wished my son-in-law to 1>e a little more 
steady ; but then it is three hundred a year 
for my girl, dead or alive ’ 
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The ball-rooms in India always present a 
very tray appearance, from the vast majority of 
reel coats and handsome uniforms amongst 
the gentlemen. Here, the very reverse of 
England, a black coat is the rarity, and is 
held in high estimation as the distinctive mark 
of a civilian in full dress; consequently, few 
mammas object to the introduction of a 
stranger in plain clothes to their daughters, 
whilst they would look rather discour agingly 
at any young red-coat who presumed to 
make his bow. 

We once witnessed with considerable glee 

■c? 

the discomfiture of a lady of this class, on 
the occasion of a public ball, when, for a 
wonder, there was a superabundance of the 
fair sex present, and for a few minutes her 
daughter remained unasked for the approach¬ 
ing dance. She was beginning to look uneasy 
and fidgety, when one of the stew ards quickly 
made his way to them, accompanied by a 
gentleman dressed in plain clothes, who was 
speedily introduced, and graciously received 
by both mamma and daughter. The dance 
went merrily on, and “ La Madre” watched 
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with delight the apparently animated conver¬ 
sation going on between the young couple, 
when it suddenly occurred to her to ask ol 
her neighbour : 

“ Who is that gentlemanlike-looking person 
dancing 'with Fanny t" 

« Oh l don't you know him V* said the 
friend; “he is Mr* —- — the artist, just 
arrived from Bombay, who takes such 
excellent likenesses/' 

The good lady started with dismay* A 
stranger from England since her childhood, she 
w as totally unconscious that the exercise of the 
tine arts, as a profession, is not there con¬ 
sidered incompatible with the position of a 
gentleman, or that the possession of talent 
is an universally acknowledged passport to 
the highest circles of society* With a face 
inflamed with anger, she hastily bounced from 
her seat, and seizing upon the unfortunate 
steward who had introduced the ineligible 

partner, she exclaimed : 

« Why, Captain -— , how could you think 
of bringing such a person to dance with my 
daughter ?” 
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“What can you mean. Madam?” said the 
poor frightened-looking man ; “I mentioned 
his name, and thought you seemed pleased 
with the introduction*” 

“ You make me lose all patience,” retorted 
the indignant lady* “ Of course, from his 
dress, I supposed him to he a civilianand 
watching for the termination of the dance, 
she approached her daughter, and with a 
stilt' bow of cool defiance to the petrified 
partner, she marched her off to the other 
side of the morn. 

Besides the reunions and private parties 
incessantly going on, there are many very 
gay balls given by the different regiments 
during the rains, and which invariably take 
place in the respective mess-rooms, handsomely 
decorated for the occasion with the regimental 
colours and trophies, the supper-tables always 
vieing with each other in the display of 
magnificent plate, glass, &e., belonging to 
each mess. These entertainments fall heavily 
upon the pockets of young subalterns, with 
whom it is generally a matter of some diffi¬ 
culty to steer their course free of debt, without 
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any additional demands upon their purses. 
Consequently, in those regiments most con¬ 
spicuous for liberality and hospitality, it is 
quite a rare occurrence to meet with an 
unembarrassed man ; and in too many instances 
a foundation of debt is laid in early life, which, 
accumulating rapidly from year to year, by 
the fearful interest charged upon borrowed 
money, reaches at length to a height of 
inextricable involvement, which dooms the 
victim to a perpetual residence in India. 

The lavish expenditure bestowed upon the 
table equipage and mess kit in general, has 
lately been the subject of much and deserved 
animadversion. However, too many voices 
cannot be raised in deprecation of this fast 
spreading evil, equally unnecessary for the 
present, as it is ruinous for the future. 
In most of the Company's regiments, the 
senior officers are married men, and conse¬ 
quently only frequenters of the mess-table 
upon rare and stated occasions ; others again 
are permanently absent upon stall appoint¬ 
ments ; and thus it often occurs, that the 
only “ habitues” for whom this magnificent 
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tlisplay is prepared and so large an expenditure 
is incurred, consists of a few junior lieutenants 
and young ensigns, whose enjoyment of a 
good dinner might possibly survive the shock 
of even seeing it served in less costly array. 

In corroboration of these remarks, we 
will mention a circumstance which came under 
our own observation not very long ago* 
We were invited by a juvenile ensign to 
inspect the unpacking of a very splendid 
dessert service just received from England, 
by the mess of the —th regiment n the glass 
centre-piece of which, alone cost seventy 
guineas; and upon enquiring what number 
of officers daily attended the mess to enjoy 
the sight of so much grandeur, we were an¬ 
swered : “ Oh, most of our fellows are married 
men, or away upon staff appointments; there 
arc only about five or six of us youngsters 
who dine here every day. But*” said the 
youth, with an “ esprit de corps” look flashing 
from his dark eyes, ki 1 suppose you think 
we might put up with something less expen¬ 
sive.” We must candidly admit, such a 
thought did occur to us; but with reference 
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to the fiery glance which we felt was upon u* 
as we modestly east down our eyes i and 
fortunately calling to mind that “ discretion 
is the best part of valour/’ that “truth is 
not to be spoken at all times,” and various 
such Sancho Paim-like- aphorisms, we meekly 
received the inferred rebuke, and took refuge 
in silence. 

It is all very well to laugh, hut the evil 
is a crying one, and too serious in its nature 
to be overcome by mere ridicule. But we 
earnestly hope the day is not far distant, when 
the subject will be taken steadily in hand by 
the commanding officers of regiments, and a 
stop put to this excessive and unnecessary 
display, which is the leading cause of many a 
career of irretrievable involvement and con¬ 
sequent unhappiness. Some instances have 
occurred within our ow n knowledge, in w hich 
the junior officers of regiments, thus shackled 
by heavy mess expenditure, have actually not 
received one rupee of their pay for several 
mouths! The small surplus remaining from the 
inevitable items of Mess Bill, Milit*u\ l uml, 
Library, and Baud being toialK ab^oibcd in 
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the extra charges for “guest nights,” balls, and 
“ contributions for new mess kit.” 

It is evident that a regiment, taken collec¬ 
tively, must suffer from this system. In a 
well-principled mind the horror of debt is 
inherent, and when even the strictest self- 
denial is found insufficient to avert it, can it 
be a matter of surprise, that the most 
honourably disposed amongst the young men 
should eagerly seek for any post which would 
remove them from the never-ending demands, 
and harassing difficulties of a regimental life. 
And thus it happens, that many a noble heart, 
whose example might diffuse a salutary influ¬ 
ence on all around him, becomes alienated 
for ever from his corps, who are consequently 
deprived of the benefit which his talents and 
excellencies bestow elsewhere. 

f rheatrical amusements are carried on with 
more spirit in Poona, than in Bombay, and 
are mainly dependent upon the exertions of 
amateur officers from the different regiments, 
assisted by the privates, and occasionally by 
their wives, whose ideas as to the personifica¬ 
tion of lady-characters are, it must be confessed, 
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of rather a peculiar order. These parts are 
generally given to the smoothest faced, and 
most gentle spoken, among the young men, 
who really contrive to acquit themselves mar¬ 
vellously well at times; and thanks to the 
padding and screwing, and u crinolines” in¬ 
flicted upon them by some lady friend, who 
undertakes to superintend the labours of the 

toilet, they look uncommonly like real live 
• • 

women, as long as they stand still. But, ye 
gods! only to see these representatives of 
feminine grace when they attempt to move! 
In five minutes they invariably forget the short, 
mincing step which has been so indefatigably 
practised. Nature resumes her sway, and a way 
they go ! clearing the stage with strides against 
which no amount of petticoats could ever 
contend; and after one or two desperate 
efforts to disengage their hampered limbs, 
amidst shouts of laughter from the audience, 
they are fairly obliged to make their escape 
behind the scenes, by means of a kangaroo 
jump! The effect of this novel species of exit 
is perfectly delicious, after a languishing, 
sentimental love-scene has been going on for 
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some time, and we doubt if the most finished 
acting ever excited greater enjoyment (cer¬ 
tainly not more intense merriment) than we 
felt, upon first witnessing such an exhibition. 

But Ave will not withhold our meed of praise 
where it is due, and heartily admit, that amongst 
the amateur actors on the Poona boards are 
several whose dramatic talents are of so 
superior a description, that if exercised pro¬ 
fessionally they could not fail to command 
universal admiration and success. 

The “ getting up ” of a theatre at an out- 
station, calls every one’s ingenuity into 
requisition ; all arrangements, decorations, 
scene-painting, mechanical contrivances, &c., 
must be performed by gentlemen, or at least 
so completely planned and superintended by 
them, that it amounts to the same thing. This 
tends to dispel much of the listlessness and indo¬ 
lence so frequently engendered by the climate; 
and as the pieces selected for representation are 
always of an unexceptionable nature, it appeal's 
to us that a more harmless recreation could 
not be devised, or one l>etter calculated to 
improve both moral and mental faculties. 
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The grand event of a Poona campaign is 
a fancy ball, that is, if given by a private 
individual of any distinction in society, in 
which case it is u de rigueur ” to pay the 
compliment of appearing in fancy costume; 
but every attempt to get up one by general 
subscription, has invariably proved a failure, 
owing to the disinclination evinced by the 
majority of ball-going folks to give them¬ 
selves any extra trouble that could possibly 
be avoided, and the alarm experienced 
by the remainder, of appearing conspicuous, 
should they assume the fantastic garments of 
fancy. 

During the time of our late Commander- 
in-chief, Sir Thomas Mac’Mahon, a handsome 
entertainment of this description was given 
every season, which never failed to set all 
Poona in a state of effervescence, for a full 
month beforehand. Such a hubbub! and such 
feverish anxiety exhibited to discover every' 
body’s intended character and costume; and 
carefully to keep one’s own a dead secret! 
Fashion books, old numbers of “ La Belle 
Assemble,” and the “ Magasin dcs Dames,” 
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were at a premium; and those much endur¬ 
ing mortals, yclept private artists, were 
more severely victimised than even during 
that frightful period of suffering when the 
epidemic of albums and scrap books raged 
with such unrelenting encroachment. Despite 
all efforts at concealment, as the festival day 
approached, every dress to he worn, or 
character to be assumed was tolerably well 
ascertained throughout the camp, thanks to 
the exertions of those who so iudefatigably 
set themselves to the work of discovery; and 
this material point settled, it became next 
a matter of anxious inquiry whether the 
velvet which composed Major C’s mantle 
would he silk or cotton in its texture, or if 
the lace which ornamented Mr. IVs beautiful 
tunic would prove to be bullion, or only 
paltry tinsel Considering the manifold diffi¬ 
culties to he encountered in a place where 
materials are scarce, and Dirzees dull, the 
whole affair really goes off remarkably well, 
great taste being displayed in many of the 
costumes, and a general spirit of enjoyment 
pervading the numerous guests, who never 
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depart until a very late or rather early 
hour. 

Although we have particularised rather 
minutely these "‘gay and festive scenes/' let 
it not 1 m supposed that in such alone consists 
the society of Poona* On the contrary, a 
large and valuable circle exists there composed 
of those who, finding neither pleasure nor hap¬ 
piness in frivolous amusements, wisely choose 
for themselves the better part, and though 
occasionally mixing with the general com¬ 
munity, they may he said to form a distinct 
coterie, in which the exercises of religion, 
and rational conversation, are deemed more 
congenial and attractive pursuits than those 
of their gaily-disposed neighbours. And 
heartily do we agree with them, with the 
reservation, that zeal should never degenerate 
into fanaticism, or a spirit of intolerance he 
permitted to gain ground, which would de¬ 
precate too severely the innocent recreations 
of the young and happy, although the taste 
for their enjoyment may have subsided in 
ourselves* 

As a place of permanent residence, Poona 
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possesses many advantages over the other out- 
stations of the Bombay Presidency, Amongst 
these may he reckoned its vicinity to the 
coast, which is sufficient to bring it occa¬ 
sionally within the influence of the _ sea- 
breezes, and the neighbouring hill forts of 
Singhur and Fonmdhmy the former situated 
only twelve miles, and the latter twenty miles 
tram Poona, both on so considerable an ele¬ 
vation, as to afford a complete and delightful 
change of climate during the three months of 
the year in which the hot winds ar e prevalent 
throughout the Deccan. 

The scenery of Ponmdhur is especially 
pretty, somewhat resembling that of Maha- 
buleshwur on a miniature scale, with its rujreed 
and furrowed cliffs, crowned by a few scattered 
bungalows and the picturesquely disposed tents, 
shining like white specks in the brilliant sun¬ 
light. The fort of Singhur was surrendered 
to the English in a.d, 1817 by the Peishwa 
Bajee Rao, as a pledge for his sincerity in the 
ratification of a treaty just then concluded 
It was speedily restored to him, but upon the 
discovery of his subsequent treachery, was 
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attacked and captured in the following year 
by a detachment under General Pritzler, who 
about the same time also subjugated the equally 
strong fortresses of Porundhur and Wassota. 
Tlie latter place is doubly interesting, from 
having been the scene of the imprisonment of 
two young Madras officers, named Hunter and 
Morrison, who were attacked whilst “ en route" 
from Hydrabad to Poona, and notwithstanding 
their spirited resistance were taken prisoners, 
and confined for five weary mouths m the bill 
fort of Wassota, 

The history of the assault and surrender of 
this place is so admirably given by Major 
Grant Duff, that iu> other description could do 
equal justice to it; therefore, again we follow 
him, when, after relating the capture of the 
forts of Porundhur and Singhnr, and the 
advance of the British troops upon Wassota, 
he says: “The wild country through which 
the tloops advanced for about twenty miles 
far exceeded in sublimity and grandeur any 
pre-conceived ideas, that the British officers 
might have formed ot those vast mountains, 
dells, and forests, which the\ were told existed 
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in the Ghat Mahta. r rhe necessary artillery 
was transported with extraordinary labour, 
through thick jungles and deep valleys, where 
natural barriers presented themselves in every 
succeeding hill, at which a handful of men 
might have arrested a host, and when at last 
brought to the point of bombardment, in¬ 
tense interest was excited for the two officers, 
Comets llunter and Morrison, who the reader 
may recollect, were taken prisoners at the 
commencement of the war, and were now in 
confinement in this fortress. The wives and 
families of the Rajah of Sattara and his brothers 
were also in W assota, and these princes were 
present in the British camp. The obstinacy of 
the Killidar, who at first would listen to no 
terms of surrender, was in this instance a 
cause of general regret. At length the mortars 
opened; and though the peal of every salvo as 
it reverberated from the surrounding rocks, 
carried with it an anxiety for the fate of the 
prisoners, the bombardment was kept up for 
about twenty hours with such effect that the 
Killidar capitulated, and fortunately none of 
the captives suffered.” 
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The two British officers we found in a dress 
of coarse unbleached cotton, made into a form 
neither European nor Indian, but partaking of 
the nature of both; their beards had grown, 
and their appearance was, as may be imagined, 
extraordinary; but their health was perfectly 
good. They had been kept in ignorance of the 
advance of their countrymen, or the state of the 
war; the firing going on in the out-posts, was 
represented by their guard as the attack of some 
insurgents in the neighbourhood; the bursting 
of the shells over their heads was the first inti¬ 
mation of approaching deliverance, and the most 
joyful sound that had reached their ears for five 
dreary months. f rhey had been at first used 
very harshly in the l 4 ort of Kangooree, but 
they were removed to A\ assota by Gokla s 
orders, and a letter in his own handwriting to 
the Killidar, desiring him to treat the two 
Europeans well, was one of several instances 
of a like generous character, tending to prove 
that Gokla had no participation in the cruelties 
of his master, and at that moment excited 
some feeling ot pity In*’ his tate. On most 
occasions the captive officers had been huinanel\ 
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treated by the native soldiery; and they met 
with some remarkable acts of disinterested 
kindness and sympathy/' 

Gokla was the celebrated and faithful general 
of the Peishwa Bajee Rao, and had fallen about 
six weeks before the reduction of Wassota, 
whilst bravely charging a troop of English 
cavalry, at the engagement of Ash tab. 

In the neighbourhood of Porondhur stands 
the town of Sassoor, a miserable place in itself* 
but containing a magnificent Brahminical 
temple* which is the resort of pilgrims from 
all parts of Western India, and deservedly an 
object of curiosity to every English traveller. 
The house in which the unfortunate Ameers 
of Scinde were imprisoned is also situated in 
Sassoor, very near the temple; and a more 
gloomy, vault-like building can scarcely be 
imagined, at least so far as regards the lower 
apartments, in which, upon an occasion, we 
once passed the night, arriving late, and feeling 
too fatigued to he inclined to climb the steep 
stone steps which we were told conducted to 
some very tine rooms above. 

The examination of the temple amply occu- 
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pied the only hour which could be spared from 
the next clay’s journey, and we finally quitted 
the place with the full impression, that more 
effectual means could scarcely be devised for 
taming the spirit, and breaking the heart of a 
conquered prince, than dooming him to a 
protracted imprisonment in the melancholy 
abode of Sassoor. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The termination of the rainy season on this 
side of India, is usually proclaimed by a 
tremendous burst of thunder and lightning, 
termed the Elephanta, and caused by the 
commencement of the Madras monsoon, which, 
like our own, sets in with all the violence of an 
unruly and turbulent spirit. For some days 
previous to this tinal crash, the heat becomes 
very oppressive; the atmosphere is charged 
with electricity, and the heavy thunder-clouds, 
which apparently form directly over the Island 
of Elephanta, roll onwards, to expend them¬ 
selves in one terrific storm, which bears its 
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name, and which, notwithstanding the awful 
strife of elements, is eagerly hailed as the 
harbinger of approaching fair weather. 

The gay visitors of Poona begin to disperse 
early in October, some betaking themselves 
to Mahabuleshwur, some to Khandalla; but the 
majority, whose term of leave or period of 
holiday has expired, must now resume their 
respective posts and duties in Bombay* 

The month of October is nut a very agree¬ 
able time of the year in any part of Western 
India below the Ghats, at least until towards 
its termination, when the air deal's, and the 
extreme closeness subsides. Indeed it has often 
struck us, that the old saying, which from time 
immemorial has referred to the month of 
March in England, is equally applicable to 
October in India; viz,, u that when it comes in 
like a lion, it goes out like a lamb/* 

And now that a residence of some years 
in India, principally in Bombay, entitles us to 
speak with decision upon the subject of climate 
during the different seasons, we have come 
to the conclusion that, with the many so cir¬ 
cumstanced as to be enabled to take only one 
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change in tlx* course of the year, October is 
unquestionably the most desirable month for 
Mahabuleshwur or Khandalla, and the most ob¬ 
jectionable in Bombay* The exhalations are very 
great after an abundant monsoon, ami in the 
vicinity of the flats, and rice plantations 
especu iUy, considerable malaria arises, which 
is naturally detrimental to the health of the 
inhabitants, and fevers arc consequently more 
prevalent than at any other time of the year. 
But, fortunately, this trying period is of short 
duration, and comparatively trifling in its 
effects to those who possess the advantage 
of a residence close upon the sea-shore, where 
the lightest puff of air, coming up fresh from 
the ocean, unheated by a transit over the 
country, dispels the mists, and relieves the 
oppressive sultriness of the air nearly two 
hours earlier than on the other sides of the 
island. 

The grand scourge of October is decidedly 
the insects. They appear now in incalculable 
varieties, springing into life from the most 
incomprehensible places; even tin boxes and 
camphor wood trunks, send forth their 
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hoards; immense black cockroaches are dis¬ 
covered snugly ensconced in the cavities of 
a lady’s work-box; every article of woollen 
manufacture becomes fair game for the moths 
and other such rapacious visitants; and woe 
to the unhappy man, who, presuming upon 
the seclusion of Bombay during the rains, had 
carefully packed away his dress coat, without 
taking the precautionary measure of enclosing 
within the folds an abundant store of camphor 
or black pepper, to ward off the attacks of 
these destructive insects! 

We rememl>er a melancholy instance of the 
consequence of this improvidence happening 
to a young officer, who, upon his arrival in 
India, was destined to pass the first monsoon 
in Bombay. Just escaped from school, and a 
boy’s jacket, it can easily be imagined how 
intense was the admiration with which he 
regarded the radiant glories of his gold-laced 
dress-coat, and how eagerly he anticipated the 
termination of the rains to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying it. The absence of the 
Governor and Commander-in-chief from Bom¬ 
bay, permitted some relaxation from the severity 
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of full, dress, ami every one gladly indulged in 
the comparative comfort of a shell-jacket, even 
at the largest parties and tire few “ soirees 
dansantes ** which occur during the monsoon. 

At length came the long-coveted tidings ot 
the Governor's return; and, as misfortunes are 
said never to come singly, it is to be presumed 
that the same rule equally applies to honours, 
for a card of invitation to Government House 
speedily followed our young ensign’s prelimi¬ 
nary visit, and this was succeeded by a ticket 
for an approaching ball. 

Now although it might have occurred to 
him that a dress-coat was not altogether an 
unknown article in Bombay, yet no misgiving 
for a moment crossed his mind as to the 
superior effect it would produce when worn 
by himself; and, first bestowing a glance of 
satisfied scrutiny over his figure, as it stood 
reflected in the glass, the servants were sum¬ 
moned, the carefully closed box was opened, 
and the precious contents exposed to view. 
Never, surely, had the hatching ovens of Egypt 
proved more prolific in the production of 
animal life, than did this unfortunate box ! An 
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article certainly was extracted; but bearing a 
much nearer resemblance to a piece of dis¬ 
coloured network, than to a new red coat. The 
doth was completely riddled, and the num¬ 
berless bodies of defunct cockroaches and 
moths scattered throughout, told plainly the 
tragic tale of warfare, and the pertinacity with 
which every thread had l>een contested. It 
was all up with the poor young ensign! and 
after a sharp struggle between mortified vanity 
and the terror of losing a ball, he was fairly 
reduced to the necessity of making his debut in 
a shell-jacket. 

But these little casualties are trifling com¬ 
pared to the poor ladies’ sufferings, in witness¬ 
ing the devastations committed by insects upon 
their tasteful fancy works; the demolition in 
one night of a basket full of worsted—we beg 
pardon, we ought to say Berlin wools—and 
often the total destruction in a few hours of 
an elaborately-stitched chair cover, or elegant 
piece of crotchet-work, which may have taken 
many months’ hard labour to execute. 

We believe it is now an universally acknow¬ 
ledged fact, that no class of mortals work half 
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so unremittingly as the ladies of the present 
day. Tread-mill labour is a mere joke, com¬ 
pared to their unceasing industry; especially 
since the importation from England of the 
crotchet mania, which seems to have seized 
upon every one, young and old, with equal 
“ furore,” and bids fair to supersede all other 
pursuits. 

A lady of our acquaintance, in pathetically 
lamenting the great waste of time inclined 
by receiving morning visitors, gravely assured 
us that she had come to the determination of 
never relinquishing her crochet needle, but to 
continue working undisturbed by all the entrees 
and exits of a reception day, as though her 
livelihood depended upon the velocity with 
which she plied her needle. Now this would 
be by no means an agreeable system to estab¬ 
lish universally in society. It is all very well 
for the ladies thus to employ themselves, whilst 
spending a morning at each other s houses; 
but for the poor gentlemen, uninitiated in the 
mysteries of crochet, and deplorably ignorant 
upon the subject of knitting and netting, it 
would become a positive hardship, it, during 
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the short half hour of their visit, they were to 
find the attention of their fair hostess distract- 
ingly divided between the reception of her 
guests, and the number of long stitches to be 
squeezed into the large space, or the amount 
of chains to be crammed into the small space. 
Thanks to “Punch,” we begin to be rather 
scientific in the technicalities of the art, and 
boldly defy all criticism upon the correctness 
of these expressions. 

But, “revenons & nos moutons,” it would 
seem as though there were some degree of 
analogy as well as alliteration between cock¬ 
roaches and crochet, for we find that the 
mention of one has imperceptibly led to a 
dissertation upon the other. However, we 
solemnly disclaim all intention of making 
invidious remarks upon the usefulness or 
uselessness of these rival powers; and most 
emphatically do we assure our fair readers, 
that, never for a moment, did it occur to us 
to pronounce one, nearly as great a'nuisance 
as the other, to society at large. 

It must not be supposed that Bombay, during 
the month of October, is absolutely without 
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enjoyment As a very pleasing poet says, 
whose name we cannot recal, 

“ Tlir gloomiest doy hath gleams of light. 

The darkest wave hath bright foarn near it; 

And twinkles thro’ tlic cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it- 
The Roomiest soul is mot nil gloom. 

The saddest heart is not all sadness j 
And sweetly oYr the darkest doom 

There shines some lingering gleam of gladness.^ 

Now the gloom, which had gathered deep 
and dark over our souls, during the late ap¬ 
parently interminable monsoom of 1849* was 
so speedily dispelled by the gleam of gladness 
diffused by the first appearance of an October 
sun* that in common gratitude we were hound 
to admit that life was not altogether unen¬ 
durable even in Bombay, and with lightened 
spirits, and carefully-booted legs, we bid 
defiance to the swarms of mosquitoes, eagerly 
watching every assailable point upon which to 
commence their ravenous attacks. 

The late monsoon was almost unprecedented 
in severity throughout this side of India. As 
we before mentioned, the average fall of rain in 
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Bombay is about seventy-five inches; but during 
the late season of 1849, it actually amounted 
to nearly one hundred and twenty in Bombay; 
whilst at Mahabuleshwur it was calculated that 
three hundred and thirty inches had fallen 
between the months of May and November. 

After being so long debarred from the 
pleasure of out-door exercise, it may easily be 
imagined how delightful is an emancipation 
from the confinement of the house, and with 
what perfect amiability every one is disposed 
to consider the little “ desagremens” of the 
season, more especially as we know they will 
be but of temporary duration. Rides and 
drives recommence with redoubled zest, the 
darker hahilliinents of the monsoon disappear, 
and gay bonnets and feathers gradually emerge 
from their imprisonment of camphor-wood 
trunks, and tin-cases; in short, as a French 
gentleman joyously exclaimed, “ les dames 
redeviennent coquettes.” Ships long eagerly 
expected are now daily arriving from England, 
and discharging their interminable cargoes of 
millinery and haberdashery ; whilst almost 
every lady is anxiously on the look-out for 
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some particular ship, conveying to her that 
most coveted of all acquisitions—a box of new 
finery, selected by her friends at home. 

Yes i despite the scourge of insects, the 
powerful heat of the day, the sultry stillness 
of the eventide, October has its enjoyments, 
and, to our taste, one of the greatest, is the 
power of resuming the delicious after-dinner 
reunions in the verandah. 

Every one in Bombay has either a profes¬ 
sion, or some regular routine of duties for 
the employment of the day ; and though 
possibly, the lassitude induced by the extreme 
heat, may indispose one for connected 
conversation, it diffuses over the mind an 
inexpressible charm, lulling to rest all the 
passions and irritabilities of the by-gone day, 
and rendering the heart doubly susceptible to 
visions of softness and beauty. 

No pen can convey an adequate description 
of the glorious moonlight of India! Unlike 
the pale and fitful gleams with which it 
wlances over our Northern home ; here it 
sheds upon laud and sea one steady dood 
of burnished silver, marking every object with 
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the distinctness, without the glare of day ; and 
as the dark and graceful cocoa nut branch, 
heaves solemnly its feathery foliage, the 
imagination invests it with all the mysterious 
character of the enchanted helmet in the Castle 
of Otranto; and this impression is deepened 
by the soft sighing sound emitted from the 
cocoa nut tree, at the very slightest movement 
in the air, inducing that frame of mind so 
admirably touched upon by Byron in the 
following Lines : 

tf There is a dangcrons silence iin that hour, 

A stillness which leaves room fur the full soul 
To often all itself, without tSie power 
Of tailing wholly hack iu sellout rol. 
line silver light, which hallowing tree and tower. 

Sheds kauty and deep softness o'er the whole ■ 
Breathes also to the heart, nnd q\t it throws 
A loving languor which is not repose ” 

Though it may not be actual repose, it 
is at least a delightful imitation which we 
are as unwilling to relinquish, as to exchange 
the dreamy enjoyment of the verandah, for 
the closeness of a lighted bed-room, and the 
sleepless struggles through an oppressive night, 
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Towards the close of October the heat 
gradually subsides; the days become visibly 
shorter; and after sunset, a slightly bracing 
feeling is perceptible in the air, which soon 
brings back strength to the body and vigour 
to the mind. The mists which had alike 
clouded the island and the imagination speedily 
disperse, and a more healthful tone pervading 
the entire system awakens every one to energy, 
and a renewed inclination for the pleasures 
of social intercouse. As the waters subside 
on the Esplanade, carriages begin to assemble, 
bungalows and tents spring up in every direc¬ 
tion, and the garrison band again makes its 
welcome appearance to cheer us with the 
sweet strains from which we have been so 
long debarred. 

The fortunate residents of Bombay are never 
exposed to those extremes of temperature, which 
exist in the inland stations of the Presidency. 
They are neither subjected to the burning winds 
of the hot season, nor the intense cold which 
prevails every where above the Ghat during the 
winter months; so that, notwithstanding the 
relaxing nature of the climate, it is calculated 
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that a longer residence may be depended upon 
with impunity in Bombay, than in almost any 
other part of India. 

Early in November, the mornings and 
evenings become delightfully cool; a general 
freshening of the air succeeds; and before the 
termination of the month, we might challenge 
the most favoured countries in the world, to 
produce a greater perfection of climate than 
Bombay then exhibits. Every breath is an 
enjoyment to those who are blessed with health 
and activity, and there is a happy consciousness 
that we may reasonably look for four months’ 
longer duration of this agreeable weather, 
without a single misgiving upon the subject of 
cloudy skies, or rainy days, to interfere with 
the arrangement of a sail round the harbour, or 
a pic-nic excursion to the caves of Elephanta. 

How often upon these occasions have we 
recalled, with a kind of mournful amusement, 
the various “contretemps” which unfailingly 
attend a pic-nic party in England. Every one’s 
first question at the place of rendez-vous is sure 
to be the same, “ What do you think of the 
weather?” The appearance of the smallest 
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cloud is the signal for anxious looks and gloomy 
forebodings, whilst a tolerabh correct estimate 
of the value of the ladies’ attire may he formed, 
by the eagerness with which the “ elegantes” 
prognosticate a fair day; and the cheerful 
resignation with which the more homely clad 
anticipate “a very heavy fall of rain / 1 De¬ 
cidedly, England is not a country well suited 
for pic-nics ? or indeed any out-door amuse¬ 
ments, in which ladies are supposed to 
participate. But in India it is a very different 
matter; the rainy season once over, no drawback 
on the score of weather is at ah likely to impede 
the arrangements for a journey, or the pro¬ 
gramme of a pleasure excursion, so, one tine 
morning, in perfect confidence that a delightful 
day was before us, we joined a large party in 
a visit to the island and caves of Elephanta. 

This delightful little isle is situated on the 
north-east side of the harbour of Bombay, and 
is about seven miles distant from the fort, and 
five from the main land of the Mahratta coast 
The entire circumference is only six miles in 
reality, although giving the idea of much greater 
extent, from the peculiar formation of the two 
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long hills and the intermediate valley, of which 
the island is composed, thus rendering it a 
conspicuous object from every surroundin g 
eminence, notwithstanding the comparative 
insignificance of the elevation, 

A pleasant sail of two hours, brought us 
within a hundred yards of the usual landing - 
place; and here we were told, that the only 
means of reaching the shore, was by submitting 
to be carried on the bare shoulders of our 
boatmen, who, unencumbered by any super¬ 
fluity of clothing, took up their burdens, and 
waded through the surf with the greatest 
“ sang-froid.” Great was the dismay amongst 
the ladies, especially with two or three who 
had lately arrived in the country, and who 
loudly proclaimed their determination of re¬ 
maining all day in the boat, rather than have 
recourse to such an odious alternative. As 
all remonstrance was useless, there was 
nothing for it hut to obtain, after some delay> 
a couple of palanquins, in which the fair rebels 
were finally conveyed in safety to the shore. 

The native name for Elephanta is Garee- 
poori, signifying “the place of caves ” it is 
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only amongst Europeans that its present appel¬ 
lation is recognized, having been originally 
bestowed by the Portuguese, from the circum¬ 
stance of a colossal figure of an elephant, cm 
out of the solid rock, occupying the most 
important position on the island. 

This gigantic memento of ancient supersti¬ 
tion is still to he seen, though in a sadly 
mutilated state, bereft of the head and neck, 
and with a considerable portion of the lower 
limbs and trunk buried in the soil. It is to he 
feared that a few more years will entirely 
obliterate even its present dubious resemblance 
to the figure of an elephant. 

The most barbarous havoc was committed 
by the Portuguese, in their bigoted zeal 
for the spread of their religion, by the 
extirpation of all vestiges of an opposing 
faith ; and every corner of the island exhibits 
proofs of the persevering fanaticism with which 
they set themselves to the work of destruction, 
defacing the images, levelling the pillars, and 
even having recourse to the agency of fire, to 
accomplish more effectually the demolition of 
these wonderful works of art. 
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A very steep pathway leads from the water¬ 
side to a broad platform, upon which stands 
the principal cave, and from which the most 
beautiful view of the bar hour and surrounding 
islands is obtained. 

The cave-temples of Elephant a are un¬ 
doubted excavations from the solid rock, hut 
so elaborate in architecture, and so vast in 
dimensions, as to give some plausibility to the 
native tradition, that in former times a process 
was known to the Brahmins and inhabitants 
of Elephants, by means of which the hardest 
stone was rendered ductile, and capable of 
being easily worked into any form whilst in a 
state resembling fusion in its effects, but which 
speedily subsided upon exposure to a free 
current of air. This story bears a marvellous 
resemblance to Hannibal's celebrated exploit 
of softening the rocks with boiling vinegar, 
and we suspect that both accounts may be 
considered equally veracious. 

The date of the formation of these excava¬ 
tions is still involved in darkness, though it is 
now tolerably certain, that their antiquity is not 
so great as was formerly imagined, from the 
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exaggerated traditions of the natives of Bom¬ 
bay and the adjacent islands; for Elephanta 
itsdf has been always uninhabited ground since 
the establishment of the English in India. A 
few straggling Brahmins occasionally appear 
there on a temporary pilgrimage, or rather 
visit, to offer up prayers and oblations in a spot 
once the stronghold of their religion; but now 
divested, in their estimation, of much of its 
sacred character, from the mutilated state of 
the idols, and general desecration of the temple 
—nil betokening an abandonment of the place 
by the tutelar deities. 

The entrance to the principal cavern is very 
picturesque, possessing the insuperable advan¬ 
tage over that of Karii, of standing boldly 
open, and presenting a perfect view of the 
interior with its beautiful perspective line of 
pillars, terminating in the centre with the 
gigantic Trimurti, or figure of a three-formed 
god. This image is supposed to represent 
the three principal gods of the Hindoo worship; 
Brahma, the creator, occupies the middle and 
most important position, supported on either 
side by Vishnoo, the preserver, and Siva, the 
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destroyer. The last is plainly recognisable by 
the large snake which lie holds in his hand, 
a favourite symbol both with him and Ids 
wife Parhuttee, who is often represented with 
ail immense serpent encircling her waist. 
This remarkable triad terminates a little 
below the armpits of each figure, measuring 
nearly eighteen feet in length, and standing 
upon a raised platform approached by steps; 
it forms a most imposing object as viewed 
from the entrance to the cavern. 

The principal temple is about one hundred 
and thirty feet long, and one hundred and 
twenty three broad, including two large com¬ 
partments to the right and left of the Trimurth 
These appear to have been dedicated to the 
exclusive worship of Siva and Parhuttee, under 
the form of a double figure, half male, half 
female, named Yiraj, for though both the 
images of Brahma and Yishuoo are discernible, 
they are placed in subordinate situations, as 
if awaiting the behests of the destroyer; 
Brahma seated demurely upon a lotus, and 
Vishnoo upon the back of his favourite 
eagle Garuila, 
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The interior architecture t>f this temple is 
oi the most regular description; the roof was 
once supported by twenty-six pillars, and 
sixteen pilasters; but few of these now remain 
uninjured, thanks to the barbarous fanaticism 
of the Portuguese zealots, and the slow but 
sure process of undermining caused by the 
accumulation of water which collects in the 
caves during the monsoon. However, a frag¬ 
ment of every pillar still remains, sufficient 
to show tile great solidity of the workman¬ 
ship, and to impress us with wonder at the 
enormous amount of labour bestowed upon 
these fast perishing monuments of ancient 
superstition. Oh! might we dare hope, that 
before these crumbling evidences of a false 
religion have totally disappeared from the 
face of the land they have so long tended 
to darken, a purer faith may spread, and a 
brighter light may arise, to guide her long 
benighted children to the temple of the one 
true God. 

There are several remains of unfinished exca¬ 
vations to be seen over the island. Indeed, 
from the peculiar position of these cavities, it 
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would seem as though the original intentions 
had been to form one continued line of temples 
communicating w ith each other, and effectually 
undermining the whole extent of the rock on 
both sides of the intervening valley. 

Appearances certainly give plausibility to 
tins surmise. But supposing it to be correct, 
the plan must have been abandoned from 
some unknown cause in an early stage of the 
proceedings, as the large temple is the only 
specimen of completion which the island 
exhibits. 

Every care has been bestowed by the 
English Government to guard the relics of 
Elephanta from further spoliation. A small 
bungalow was erected some years ago, for 
the accommodation of an European sergeant 
appointed to watch over the temples and pre¬ 
vent any additional mutilation of the figures; 
but the abstraction of fingers and toes still 
goes on; the tip of a nose occasionally disap¬ 
pears and various other pilferings of frequent 
recurrence, remind us pretty significantly, that 
even Siva himself is less destructive in his 
propensities than the modern antiquarian. 
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One luxury is found in the (Treat cave of 
Elephant a, which Bombay, with all its advan¬ 
tages, does not possess; that is, a spring of 
delicious water, which gushes through, the 
black rock in one of the compartments of the 
cavern, where the sun's rays have never pene¬ 
trated, and falls sparkling and bubbling into 
a stone-basin beneath. It is so cool, so pure 
and refreshing, that it is positively well worth 
an expedition to Elephants only to drink of 
this fountain, especially after being long 
doomed to the brackish waters of Bombay. 
In fact, before the happy introduction of ice, 
few people were so rash as to venture upon 
a draught of unadulterated Adam’s ale, con¬ 
sequently the consumption of wine, beer, &e., 
was in a much greater proportion than in the 
present day, when we possess the inestimable 
advantage of obtaining in a glass of iced-water 
all the refreshment of a stimulant without any 
injurious results. Hence the custom—now 
almost universal in Bombay—of handing round 
a tray covered with glasses of this simple 
beverage alone, previously to the breaking up 
of the family party for the night; and often, 
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with great amusement, have we watched the 
dismayed faces of out-station visitors, or newly 
arrived guests from England, as this intoxi¬ 
cating draught is presented to them ; whilst in 
vain they cast an exploring eye over the tray, 
in the hope of detecting a stray bottle of 
sherry lurking in one of the crowded 
corners. 

On one occasion in particular, we remember 
dining at a small party in company with an 
English gentleman just arrived from China, 
and of course still unemancipated from the 
board-ship habits of taking brandy and water 
at night. Rather taken by surprise at 
the colourless appearance of the fluid, which a 
servant was offering him, he seemed for 
one instant a little puzzled, but in the next a 
bright idea appeared to flash across his brain, 
and looking benignantly into the attendant’s 
face he touched one of the glasses, and said, 
inquiringly: 

“ Milk-punch ?” 

" Na, Sahib,” replied the man. 

The countenance of the thirsty interrogator 
visibly fell, but as speedily brightened as a new 
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thought suggested itself, and with a feverish 
eagerness he exclaimed: 

w Noyau ?” 

“ Na, Sahib / 1 was the imperturbable reply. 

“ Then, what the deuce is it ?" roared the 
half-trail tic man. 

“ Sahib, peena ka panee hy.” (It is drinking- 
water, Sir). 

“ Oh!” groaned the victim of a hopeful 
delusion, sinking back exhausted into his 
chair; but with an expression of irresistible 
fun, he soon sprung up, and accosting the 
lady who was next to him, politely entreated 
her to partake of some refreshment, after the 
heat and exertion of the evening; waving his 
hand with an air of comic importance towards 
the long array of tumblers, and as if in antici¬ 
pation of her refusal, he added : u Pray, don't 
be alarmed, Madam ; it is not by any means 
strong ; the refreshment consists of * cold 
water!*” and in a similar strain he did the 
honours of the tray round the room. 

But the most amusing part of the story is, 
that after an absence of twelve months from 
Bombay, we were dining on our return with 
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the same family. Precisely as the clock struck 
ten, the host exclaimed: 

il Butler* bring the refreshment,” and' to 
our intense delight, the summons was peremp¬ 
torily obeyed by the appearance of the majestic 
Mussulman bearing with solemn deportment 
his tray of cold water ! 

All this time we have forgotten that our 
poor companions at Elephants arc sitting 
within the great cave, anxiously watching the 
preparations in progress for a substantial 
tiffin, which was to precede a ramble round the 
island. 

We need scarcely say that ample justice 
was done to this meal, especially to a fine 
round of cold beef, despite the tales of travellers, 
that to the present day no particle appertaining 
unto a sacred bull or cow is ever permitted to 
appear within the holy precincts of a Brah- 
minical temple. We can assure our readers, 
from ocular demonstration, that no kind of 
opposition was offered to us m giving this 
dish a conspicuous posit ion upon the table, 
ffanted on one side by a capital beef-steak, 
and on the other by a veal pie, thus exem- 
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plifying the old proverb, that a might makes 
right.” 

The entire Island of Elephants is richly 
wooded; the creepers are luxuriant, hanging 
in festoons from the trees, and frequently 
forming verdant swings across Hie path-way; 
and every description of brilliant flowers and 
Sparkling berry abounds in all directions, 
totally concealing the unpicturesque black 
rock, and clothing it in a mantle of evergreen 
beauty. 

Little wonder is it that Elephauta should 
appear like a gem upon the waters, when viewed 
from any of the adjacent points, although we 
admit not the exclusive adaptation of the line 

J Tb distance lends Lnidumlmcnt lo the view/’’ 

as in this case the closer the inspection, the 
more apparent is the exceeding loveliness of 
this island. After a delightful ramble of 
two hours, we all listened unwillingly to our 
boatmen's remonstrances and assurances, that 
the state of the tide would allow no furthei 
delay in embarking, unless we wished to pass 
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the night in the enlivening society of Siva and 
Pari nit tee. 

This intimation had a wonderful effect in 
sobering down our enthusiasm, and inclining us 
to decamp without loss of time; so betaking 
ourselves to the boats, we terminated with a 
moonlight sail, the pleasures of a day spent at 
Elephants. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

After accompanying us thus far in our 
Indian career, the reader scarcely needs the 
information that our head-quarters are fixed in 
Bombay, whence we have made many an 
agreeable excursion, as duty or inclination 
prompted, to visit the principal out-stations, 
or points of greatest interest throughout the 
Presidency. 

We have now given a fair trial to every 
month of the year in Bombay; having luxu¬ 
riated in the delicious climate of the cold season, 
drooped under the relaxing heat of the hot 
weather, and alternately enjoying the reviving 
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rain, and grumbled at the continued damp of 
the monsoon. 

We have already detailed the usual plan 
of proceedings during the four winter months; 
hut let it not he supposed that society is at a 
stand-still when the butterflies of fashion, or 
seekers of health, take flight for Mahabulesh- 
wur. Balls and late evening parties certainly 
subside, leaving many 

“ A wreck behind ” 

in the pallid young faces which had bloomed so 
freshly on their first arrival from England, at 
the commencement of the season. But dinner 
parties go on with unabated zest until towards 
the end of April, when the heat begins in good 
earnest to increase, gradually reaching the 
climax in May, and disinclining us for even 
the slightest mental exertion, after labouring 
through the duties — now become toils — of the 
day. 

However, in Bombay we have but little 
cause for complaint, being totally free from 
the scourge of dry, hot winds, which at this 
time of the year blow fiercely over the 
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continent of India, approaching us as near as 
Ponoa. Here the heat is of a more relaxing 
character, by no means unhealthy in its general 
effect; whilst to those who suffer from delicate 
chests or consumptive constitutions, the climate 
is decidedly beneficial. Indeed, statistical 
reports prove, that there is less sickness pre¬ 
valent during the hot weather, than during 
any of the other seasons, notwithstanding the 
very sensible diminution in strength, of which 
everyone is conscious. 

Those whose duties confine them to in-door 
occupations, can get on exceedingly well with 
the help of large punkahs, which are now’ 
in full swing throughout the island, becoming 
absolute necessaries of life, and rendering even 
the hot dishes of a dinner-table endurable. 
Hut out of doors the power of the sun is 
terrific; and we would strongly caution the 
inexperienced stranger from attempting a 
round of visits, or venturing upon an inspec¬ 
tion of the public buildings of Bombay, during 
the trying months of April and May, even 
should his stay in the island be ever so 
limited. 
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One very unfortunate effect of the action of 
a punkah at this time of the year is, the 
overpowering drowsiness it induces; especially 
with those newly arrived in the country, who 
struggle in vain to resist the leaden influence 
of its monotonous swing. It is of no use even 
to administer a sharp pinch, or a kick under 
the table to a poor youth labouring under 
the preliminary symptoms of nodding and 
starting; it is true, he will bounce up and 
regard you with that peculiar expression of 
profound wisdom, which a half awake person 
and an owl can alone assume; but the torpor 
is not to be repulsed, and in another moment 
he is fairly launched into the unfathomable 
depths of a heavy sleep. 

Many a time have we seen a wretched man, 
seated at a dinner-table between two ladies, to 
whom he was struggling to render himself 
agreeable, and just as he fondly flattered 
himself the thing was handsomely done, 
becoming conscious of the approach of this 
iusidious foe; and notwithstanding his con¬ 
vulsive endeavours to keep awake, finally and 
helplessly succumbing to the power of the 
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drowsy god, to the infinite amusement of his 
lively neighbours. 

We remember some time back being present 
at a farewell entertainment, given to an officer 
on the eve of his departure for Europe. Now 
whether the spirits of the guests were affected 
by the heat of the weather, or that the coming 
separation “ cast its shadoAv before/’ we 
cannot pretend to decide; but certain it is, 
that the party could scarcely, with truth, be 
designated as “ livelyin fact, we might 
almost venture to pronounce it “ deadly lively,” 
for during the hour of dinner no one seemed 
inclined to open their lips; a solemn silence 
would pervade the whole assembly for five 
successive minutes, interrupted only by the 
lulling hum of the punkah, as it swayed to and 
fro over our heads. 

The unusual taciturnity of the host at 
length attracted our attention, and on looking 
towards him, we plainly perceived from his 
abstracted air, that some mighty thought was 
at work Avithin the temple of his brain : even 
whilst we gazed the spark of intellect 
kindled in his eye, spread rapidly into a glow 
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of light over his countenance, and finally 
exploded in a burst of emphatic eloquence, as 
he rose to propose the health of his u honoured 
guest." Now, had this speech been of any¬ 
thing like reasonable duration, doubtless the 
unfortunate £1 denouement ” we are about to 
relate would not have occurred. We all bore up 
manfully through the laudatory introduction; 
experienced a degree of mournful resignation 
as the orator dilated upon the loss we must 
so soon sustain ; but one and all we abandoned 
ourselves to utter despair, as he proclaimed 
his intention of giving “ the deeply interesting 
details of this respected individual’s career in 
India.” 

It was notorious to every one in the 
room, that nothing could well be more com¬ 
mon-place than this u respected individual’s 
career in India;” and moreover, an uneasy 
consciousness stealing over our minds that his 
society had been generally considered rather 
an infliction than otherwise, and that it was 
just possible his departure might not be 
regarded exactly in the light of an affliction, 
the reader may imagine the consternation of 
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the company, when, after an impressive pause, 
followed by a preliminary hem, our host thus 
proceeded: 

“ Gentlemen, 1 have ascertained from un¬ 
doubted authority, that my esteemed friend 
landed in this country oil the 24th of March 
18— i and early distinguished himself by his 
urbanity of manner, and mildness of disposi¬ 
tion : qualities, gentlemen, which must ever 
endear a man to those who have the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. (Here a faint snore w as 
audible.) It does not appear that any cir¬ 
cumstances arose during the succeeding ten 
years, calculated to give him an opportunity 
of taking a conspicuous part; doubtless Lad 
such occurred, he would have been foremost 
in the path of glory; but, gentlemen, a day 
was approaching—” at this interesting moment 
the voice of the orator was fairly overpowered 
by such a chorus of loud snores, that, with 
a look of consternation, he suddenly pulled 
up, and gazed aghast at the sight before 
him. 

Out of twenty guests, twelve were in 
a sound sleep, and the remaining eight 
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fast lapsing into a state uf unconscious- 
ness. To this day, we have always 
sturdily protested that ’t’was the punkah 
** did it.” 

There are many public buildings and insti¬ 
tutions in Bombay, well worthy of inspection, 
which is now rendered practicable during the 
evening drive, by the increased length of the 
days. Twilight in India is very short, never 
exceeding half an hour in duration, even at. 
this period of the year; whilst in the cold 
season it is considerably less. The English 
reader will be surprised to hear, that the 
difference between the longest and shortest 
day in this country is less than an hour and 
a quarter; the sun setting about half past 
six in June, and at eighteen minutes past live 
in December. But this additional hour of 
daylight gives time for a vast amount of sight¬ 
seeing, if discreetly distributed; and foremost, 
as in duty bound, we recommend a visit to 
our churches, which consist of St, Thomas's 
Cathedral, situated within the fort, and Christ’s 
Church at Byculla, distant about three miles 
from the Cathedral. Besides these, there is a 
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small church at Senapore in the vicinity of the 
Esplanade, which is presided over by a member 
of the Church Missionary Society, who also 
superintends a large and admirably-conducted 
school attached to the Mission, The hours 
appointed for Divine Service are the same here 
as in England j viz,, eleven o clock in the 
forenoon, and six o'clock in the evening \ bin 
tim ing the hot months of October, April, and 
May, the service is considerably curtailed, 
all that portion preceding the Litany being 
omitted, a precaution which is equally desirable 
for the clergyman and his congregation, on a 
broiling day, with the thermometer standing 
at 86° in the shade, and the punkahs inde¬ 
fat igably at work. 

The Scotch Ecclesiastical establishment con¬ 
sists of two churches, now unhappily opposed 
to each other- The old Kirk, or the Scotch 
Church, as it is universally termed, is a hand¬ 
some modem building, with a lofty spire, 
situated in the fort, and in close neighbourhood 
to the court house and the ice house. The 
Free Church is a more recent erection, 
and occupies a conspicuous spot upon the 
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borders of the Esplanade, near that great 
emporium of native learning, yclept “ The 
hlphinstone College,” or Native Education 
Institution. 

This, as the name implies, was founded by 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, in 
the year 1822 , and is the head of all 
the Government educational establishments 
throughout the Bombay Presidency, under¬ 
taken for the avowed purpose of enlightening 
and cultivating the minds of the native youth, 
under the express stipulation that no inter¬ 
ference with their religious creed is ever to be 
attempted. This admirable institution is under 
the control of the Governor, as president, a 
large committee of management, composed of 
some of the leading members of the English 
and native community, whilst the immediate 
and practical superintendence is conducted by 
six professors of first-rate talent and great 
experience. 

Within the last year or two, this institution 
has experienced a severe loss in the departure 

of the head professor (Mr. II-) for England, 

compelled by ill health to abandon the severe 
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duties he had for many years ably fulfilled. 
Let it be distinctly understood that we disclaim 
all invidious inferences respecting those gentle¬ 
men who are, or will he, his successors, when 
we say, that his loss is irreparable, not only 
from the deep learning and remarkable versa¬ 
tility of talent which characterised him, but 
more especially from his possessing, in an 
eminent degree, that decision of character and 
inflexibility of puqmse, so essential to command 
respect, and ensure success in an establishment 
of this nature. We earnestly hope to see him 
some day taking his place, with renovated 
health, at the head of that institution, which 
is so greatly beholden to him for the 
high position it occupies in the educational 
world. 

It has been often a subject of shaq> conten¬ 
tion between conflicting parties, whether as 
Christians we are or are not justified in con¬ 
ceding the grand point of religious instruction, 
to conciliate the prejudices of heathen natives. 
On one side, it has been urged by devout men, 
that Christianity is the foundation-stone upon 
which all instruction should be based. Secondly, 
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that learning unaccompanied by religion is 
unblessed, and more calculated to mislead than 
to improve mankind; and finally, that the 
arguments usually adduced to prove the incapa¬ 
bility of an untaught mind to comprehend the 
mysteries of the Gospel dispensation are not 
only fallacious but sinful, inasmuch as they 
impugn the power of the Holy Spirit to change 
the heart, and miraculously endue it with the 
light of true knowledge. 

Though we admit the general force of these 
reasonings, we cannot altogether allow of their 
applicability to the present case. It must be 
remembered, that in endeavouring to impart 
religious instruction to the natives of India, 
our efforts are not met by a child-like unoc¬ 
cupation of the mind; an uncultured, hut 
weedless soil, awaiting only the labourer’s 
hand to spring into fertility. 

No! deep are the prejudices to be contended 
against, and many are the tares to be eradi¬ 
cated, before the good seed can take root in 
the long corrupted soil. The vitiating bondage 
of caste must be broken; the belief in a 
monstrous Pantheon must be shaken, before 
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the sublime truths of the Gospel of Christ 
can find an entrance to their hearts. And 
now comes the Christian’s earnest inquiry: 
“How is all this to be effected? Can any 
power save that of the Almighty, through the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, remove this load 
of evil, the accumulation of ages.'” AVe 
answer, “unquestionably not.” The Great, 
the All-powerful God alone can level the 
mountain, cleanse the polluted spring, and 
cause the long-darkened waters to gush forth 
in whiteness and purity. But let us not 
forget that lie can choose for himself the 
means by which His purposes are to be 
effected; and though in former days it seemed 
good unto His infinite wisdom to proclaim 
Himself to the world, amidst the thunders of 
Sinai, in the inspiration of His prophets, and 
the miracles of our Saviour, yet, whilst 
devoutly acknowledging Ilis power, at any 
moment, again to display these wonders, 
we are not now to look tor such visible 
manifestations of His glory. lhe necessity 
for miracles has passed away with the early 
days of Christianity; abundant evidence, upon 
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which to exercise our faith, Is given to us ; we 
have the Holy Scriptures committed to us for 
our guidance, and God's appointed ministers 
for our guides* 

As, therefore, we are not now to expect 
the interposition of visible superhuman agency, 
why may we not believe, that the means it 
lias pleased Him to employ for the conversion 
of the heathen youths of India, is by putting 
it into the hearts of wise and good men first 
to improve the soil, by extracting the weeds, 
and thus prepare it for the reception of that 
good seed, which it is their ultimate object 
to implant. We learn from Iloly Scripture, 
that even the blessed Saviour, whose power 
of working miracles was boundless, thought 
fit patiently to teach His followers by precept 
and example; and we are distinctly told, that 
it was not until after uur Lord's resurrection, 
and consequently after a long initiatory course 
of instruction, that He opened the under¬ 
standings of His disciples, “that they might 
understand the Scriptures," previously to the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the day of 
Pentecost. 
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Can we for a moment suppose, that the 
minds of corrupt Pagans are in a fitter 
state for the reception of the Spirit, ami a 
knowledge of the mysteries of the Trinity, 
than were those of the early disciples, 
believers in the true (Jod, and following 
the simple, unsophisticated calling of poor 
fishermen ? 

Hitherto we have omitted to particularise 
the system upon which the course of education 
in the Government Schools is conducted. It 
can readily he understood, that no Indian 
parent would voluntarily commit the instruc¬ 
tion of his children to English hands, without 
exacting a solemn pledge, that their religious 
creeds arc never to he tampered with, and on 
this footing alone can we obtain the charge 
of a single child. But though the doctrines 
of Christianity are thus expressly forbidden to 
be inculcated, no objection is made to the 
study of the Bible, as a means of historical 
information; and upon this one concession, 
this important basis, the Elphinstone College 
founds its hope. 

Every boy is made thoroughly conversant 
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with the Holy Scriptures. Substantial proof 
of their historical authenticity is given to him 
by a comparison with other works. He is led 
to observe ** the ways of God to man,” as 
exemplified in the history of the Jews; 
the simplicity of worship required from 
us; the purity of life which is exacted of 
believers ; the rewards which are prepared 
for the righteous, the punishments awaiting 
the wicked. llis mind is undergoing a 
process of general, hut imperceptible develop¬ 
ment; he learns to reflect, to calculate, tn 
compare; and—with God’s blessing upon our 
endeavours—it will follow in due course, 
that the monstrous absurdities of his father's 
creed will strike upon his enlightened mind 
with all that force of contrast excited by a 
knowledge of a purer religion, and that the 
faith he lias learnt to despise, he will subse¬ 
quently abandon. The weeds will he then 
eradicated; and his heart cleansed from the 
corruptions of a false belief, will, we humbly 
hope, be prepared to receive the good seed 
of Christ’s most blessed word. 

Thus, then, we arrive at the satisfactory 
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conclusion, that both wisdom and foresight are 
conspicuous in the plans adopted by Govern¬ 
ment for the education and ultimate conversion 
uf the native youth of I nclia; and although 
perfectly agreeing with one of our excellent 
chaplains, that it is not the mere enlightenment 
of the mind which constitutes true religion, 
yet we think every one will admit it is a 
powerful auxiliary towards sincere and per¬ 
manent conviction. 

We have lingered a long time upon the 
threshold of the Elphinstonc Institution, and 
must now proceed to notice other objects 
deserving attention in Bombay, The old 
Government residence is within the walls of the 
fort, a large, melancholy-looking building: it 
is much more like a prison than a vice-regal 
abode, which, however, it has long ceased 
to be. It is now principally used for the 
transaction of public business and Government 
offices, for which purposes it is admirably 
adapted. 

The Town HaU is a magnificent building, 
standing in the centre of the fort, in a spacious 
enclosure, called Bombay Green, The prin- 
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cipal room is of noble dimensions, handsomely 
decorated with statues and pictures, and is 
generally used for the purposes of holding 
councils, public meetings, balls, and various 
assemblages of learned societies, including the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
The Town Hull also contains an excellent 
library and museum belonging to the last- 
mentioned society, which is liberally supported 
by subscriptions and donations from almost 
every resident in the island, and is truly an 
immense acquisition to society at large. Other 
apartments, under the same roof, are often in 
requisition for the display of various scientific 
exhibitions, which occasionally make their wav 
to Bombay; and altogether we flatter ourselves 
that the European "savant" upon first arriving 
in Bombay, will not find himself absolutely in 
a “ terra incognita,” as regards literature and 
science. 

An hour nr two may be both agreeably and 
instructively bestowed in inspecting the Mint, 
with all its wonderful array of steam-engines, 
and mechanical contrivances. The process 
of coining is here brought to the greatest 
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perfection* and is performed with marvellous 
celerity. From the first operation of rolling 
out the thick lead-coloured silver ingot, to the 
final burnishing of the finished rupee* an 
inconceivably short space of time is occupied, 
whilst the workmanship may vie with that of 
the London Mint for beauty of execution and 
finish. 

The Court House is a handsome edifice, 
large and convenient in the internal arrange¬ 
ments ; and besides those already mentioned, 
we have of course the usual supply of public 
buildings, such as Post Office, Custom I louse, 
and Banks. But we must not omit to 
particularize the Docks, which in Bombay 
are constructed on an unusually large scale, 
in consequence of the height of the tides 
permitting the admission of the largest sized 
ships. These noble docks are the property 
of the East India Company, who exact a high 
monthly rent for repairs* from all Queen's 
ships. During the springs, the tides rise to 
a height of seventeen feet, whilst the lowest 
neap-tides reach to fourteen feet; and thus 
the Dock-yard of Bombay is enabled to 
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produce not only vessels of the largest dimen¬ 
sions, but some of the best ships of the line; 
and frigates belonging to the British navy 
have been constructed within its gates. The 
timber used in the building of these vessels 
is invariably teak, supplied from the forests 
of the Western Gh&ts, and which is now 
proved by experience to be more durable 
than even the far-famed oak of Old Eng- 
laud. 

There are several other buildings of consi¬ 
derable interest within the fort walls, such as 
the arsenal, hospitals, ice-house, and the Fort 
George and Town Barracks, appropriated to 
the accommodation of European troops; nor 
must we omit to mention the numerous shops 
kept by English and Native dealers, and the 
many handsome private dwelling-houses of 
Native gentlemen, amongst which the residence 
of Hir Jamsetjee Jejcebhoy stands conspicuous. 
A few English families prefer residing within 
the fort, for the greater convenience it offers 
in vicinity to the offices; but the locality 
is not generally considered healthy, in con¬ 
sequence of the exhalations arising from 
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the large moat surrounding the fort, and 
which is supposed to occasion a greater 
pr evalence of fever within than without the 
walls. 

There is a large and most valuable educational 
institution situated at Byculla, about three 
miles from the fort, consisting of a handsome 
range of modem buildings, devoted to the 
reception and instruction of Christian children, 
and principally supported by private subscrip¬ 
tion. A small monthly sum is, however, 
required to he paid tor children whose parents 
are known to have sufficient means; but in 
the cases of friendless orphans, or absolute 
poverty, a free admission is granted, and 
every advantage of useful education and a 
comfortable home bestowed. This establish¬ 
ment consists of two distinct school-houses, 
one appropriated to the hoys, the other to the 
girls, both under the superintendence of the 
Governor, as president, one of the chaplains 
of the Established Church as secretary, and 
large managing committees of lathes anti 
gentlemen, who take an active interest in the 
proceedings of the schools. The children are 
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principally from the class of English soldiers, 
under-clerks and half-castes; besides a large 
number of destitute orphans, who find here a 
most happy asylum, and receive an education 
I refitting their station in life. 

The boys arc taught various useful arts, 
in addition to the usual routine of plain, 
solid instruction, such as turning, printing, 
lithography, &c.; and as they arrive at a 
suitable age, there is generally a demand for 
their services, either in counting-houses, public 
offices, or some trade or calling for which their 
acquirements and tastes render them most 
eligible. 

But the grand difficulty is to provide for 
those girls who, having neither parents nor 
relatives to receive them upon the completion 
of their education, cannot be cast adrift upon 
the world, to he abandoned to all the vice 
and miseries of an Indian bazaar, and must 
necessarily remain burdens upon the funds of 
the school, until they can be disposed of in 
marriage. To effect this desirable object, a 
rather amusing system is established in the 
ByctoUa school, which answers the double 
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I impose of providing respectable men with 
wives (rather difficult articles to procure 
amongst this class), and making room for 
other pupils, by furnishing these young ladies 
with husbands. 

When a man in a decent rank of life wishes 
to marry, and can prove that he possesses the 
means of maintaining a wife, it is customary 
for him to apply to the mistress of the Byculla 
school, state his wishes and qualifications, and 
inquire into the number and character of the 
marriageable girls. An investigation imme¬ 
diately follows as to Ins eligibility ; and if all 
promises satisfactorily, lie is forthwith invited 
to drink tea with the schoolmistress, upon an 
appointed evening, to give him an opportunity 
of making his selection. The elder girls are 
then informed of this intended visit, and its 
purport; and those who desire to enter the 
matrimonial lists, conic forward and signify 
their wish to join the party. Frequently four 
or tive competitors make their appearance on 
these occasions in the mistress's room. The 
gentleman, whilst doing his best to make 
himself universally agreeable, yet contrives. 
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in the course of the evening, to mark his 
preference for one particular lady. Should 
these symptoms of budding affection he 
favorably received, he tenders his proposals 
in due form on the following morning. But it 
often occurs, that the selected lady does not 
participate in the inamorato’s sudden flame, in 
which case she is at perfect liberty to decline 
the honour of his alliance, and reserves herself 
for the next tea-party exhibition. 

A\ e have known an instance when an 
amorous old gentleman from an out-station 
presented himself three successive times at 
these “ soirees,” in the hope of obtaining a 
wife to cheer the solitude of his up-country 
residence; but all in vain, the young ladies 
unanimously rejected him with the highest 
disdain, wondering “how such an ugly old 
fellow could have the impudence to think of 
a wife!” But a very different reception Is 
given to the dashing young sergeant, or smart 
looking conductor; their attentions are never 
repulsed, and the announcement of the “ chosen 
intendeds,” as Miss Squeers would say, is 
anticipated with the utmost impatience by 
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many an anxious young heart. The wedding 
speedily fellows, the bride’s modest “trous¬ 
seau ” being provided from the funds of the 
establishment, and every girl in the school 
cheerfully contributing her aid in the manu¬ 
facture of the dresses. 

There art* many valuable charitable insti¬ 
tutions in Bombay, all of which are liberally 
supported by the rich Natives, as well as by 
the English. Amongst these is one especially 
worthy of notice, the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Hospital, built and endowed at the joint 
expense of the munificent .Parsee Knight, and 
the East India Company. It is a noble pile 
of building, of gothic architecture, corres¬ 
ponding with that of the Grant Medical 
College, which it adjoins so closely as to 
appear like a continuation. It was opened 
in May, 1845, for the relief of the native 
sick poor of all castes and religions, whose 
cases receive every attention that first rate 
medical skill can bestow; whilst their comfort 
is secured by the provision of three hundred 
beds for the accommodation of in-door pa¬ 
tients, and an excellent dispensary attached 
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to the hospital for the relief of out-door 
patients. 

We have omitted to mention another resi¬ 
dence appropriated to the use of the Governor 
of Bombay, and generally selected as a 
favourite abode during the hot months of 
the year; this is a very pretty bungalow, 
though of small dimensions, beautifully 
situated on the little headland below Malabar 
Hill, and which, with the corresponding point 
of Cola ha, incloses Back Bay. This is con¬ 
sidered a rural retreat, admitting of relaxation 
from the ceremony and state entertainments 
which are incumbent upon the Governor to 
keep up at Parell, Consequently an invita¬ 
tion to a small dinner patty at Malabar 
Point, is far more appreciated than a card 
to a formal entertainment at Government 
House. 

The view of this little headland, as seen 
from the road skirting Back Bay, and leading 
up to Malabar Hill, is strikingly picturesque. 

lie huge masses of black rock are here of 
gigantic proportion, offering an effectual bar¬ 
rier to the inroads of the ocean : some detached 
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portions standing erect, like sentinels keeping 
guard over the peaceful seclusion of the 
harbour, lest the struggling waves from 
without should ever presume to dash 


“ Down those precipitousj blivet, jagged rocks 
For ever slmUcreil, anti the same for ercr» JJ 
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CHAPTER XliL 

Wk do not consider it necessary to enter 
into any details regarding the state of society 
in Bombay during the monsoon; it is suffi¬ 
cient cursorily to remark? that nothing short 
of perfeet health, and an easy conscience, 
could enable one to bear up cheerfully 
through the intense gloom of a season, 
which may be described as consisting of one 
uninterrupted succession of thunder, torrents, 
and tedium. 

The rains generally begin about the last 
week in May, or the first in June, by 
which time the heat has become so intoler- 
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able, that the preliminary showers are warmly 
welcomed, and even a heavy fall of ten 
days' duration is home with wonderful 
complacency. But beyond that* human nature 
cannot be expected to endure, without the 
relief of a grumble; and the natural conse¬ 
quence is, that faces become blue, as the 
sky continues black. The unsophisticated 


" Gentlemen of England who live at home at ease ” 

can form but a faint idea of the amazing 
capabilities of rain, from merely witnessing 
a very wet day at home. Let them just 
picture tn their imaginations, not fast-falling 
drops, but gushing torrents propelled through 
cylinders, continuing with pertinacious violence 
to pour on, sometimes for three weeks, 
without the slightest intermission, until the 
atmosphere becomes so thoroughly saturated, 
that no precautions we can take are sufficient 
to protect the houses, furniture, and clothes 
from the injurious effects of the damp. 

This season of the year is, as we have 
already observed, most delightful in the 
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Deccan, and every one who can escape to 
Poona, invariably does ; but those unhappy 
mortals who are compelled to remain in 
Bombay, in addition to the inevitable ills 
attendant on excessive moisture, have to endure 
a climate, the temperature of which is com¬ 
parable only to a vapour-bath; whilst the 
impossibility of taking air or exercise, during 
the greater part of the monsoon, has an 
unfortunate tendency to induce derangement 
of health and discontent of mind. However, 
let us not l>e ungrateful, for as we before 
remarked. 


“ The gloomiest thy hath gleams of light/* 

and even the rainy season of Bombay has 
occasional breaks of fair weather and sun¬ 
shine, which, coming “ like angels' visits, few 
and far between,” are rapturously hailed, 
acting as a sufficient stimulant upon our 
fainting spirits, to enable them in a measure 
to hold out during the four mortal months 
of the monsoon. These ** breaks, f as they 
are called, are eagerly taken advantage of for 
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the purposes of sociability, and many a 
pleasant dinner-party, and sometimes even a 
“soiree dansante” will be given by spirited 
individuals, who are determined to brave all 
the risks of sudden storms, and defalcations 
of guests, rather than endure any longer the 
monotony of total seclusion. 

Sometimes these virtuous efforts are rewarded 
by complete success. The weather holds up, 
and every one makes his appearance in the 
happiest mood “ to please’’ and “ be pleased.” 
The appetite, doubly whetted by previous 
abstinence, revels alike in the enjoyment of 
good society, and a good dinner; conversation 
is light and brilliant, and the whole affair 
goes off with so much “eclat,” that other 
adventurous individuals are induced to send 
out invitations, in the fallacious hope, that 
“ really if we ever are to have fine weather, it 
must be now.” 

Alas! for the instability of human expecta¬ 
tions ! Many a time in looking forward to a 
pleasant evening engagement have we stood 
anxiously watching the clouds, and, notwith¬ 
standing sundry internal misgivings, confidently 
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predicting to the desponding laces around us, 
that “ the night would certainly lie huts so we 
may as well make haste and dress,” and 
then pooh-poohing the intimation that rain 
was actually falling, persisting that L ' it could 
only he a shower, which would be o\ er 
directly,” and finally, starting in defiance of 
the coachman’s warning remark that “■ asman 
khoob saf na hy” (the sky in not very clear) 
to encounter about half-way towards our 
destination, the most pitiless storm of wind 
and rain, against which-no carriage could he 

expected to stand proof 

Upon one occasion, we remember arriving 
under similar circumstances at a friend s house, 
and detecting speedily, by the uncomfortable 
looks of the host and hostess, that something 
was wrong. The rooms did not appear to be 
as brilliantly lighted as usual; and it stunk 
us that the lady's dress— though we do not 
pretend to be a connoisseur in such matters 
—was of a more simple description than is 
customary at a dinner-party, for which a 
week's invitation had been issued. There 
was apparently much confusion going on in 
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the adjoining room. Sounds like shifting of 
furniture, and rattling of crockery, were 
distinctly heard; and when, after a long 
solemn sitting, dinner was at length announced, 
we discovered with dismay, that beyond our 
own party, no other guests seemed likely to 
make their appearance, whilst the host’s temper 
was too visibly discomposed to enable him 
long to conceal the fact, that, calculating with 
certaiuty upon the state of the weather beiug 
such as not even a dog would unnecessarily 
face, he had given orders two hours previously 
for the arrangement of a dinner “ en famille,” 
w ith the snug anticipation of a quiet evening, 
and the enjoyment of a new “ Quarterly.” 
This was pleasant! but determined to make 
the l>est of a bad business, w r e set to w r ork 
indefatigably to render ourselves as agreeable 
as possible: praised every dish upon table; 
pronounced the wines superb; patted the 
heads of a couple of odious, ill-managed 
children, protesting they were the living images 
of their papa; and even smiled w ith a kind of 
ghastly hilarity when one of the imps inserted 
his dirty lingers into our soup plate, declaring, 
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“ he was as playful as a kitten. But it was 
all in vain; the host still looked surly, and the 
hostess frightened; so there was nothing for it 
but to decamp the moment dinner was over, 
breathing a solemn vow never again to venture 
forth upon a wet night to tultil an engage¬ 
ment, unless, indeed, we were pretty well 
acquainted with the tempers of our enter¬ 
tainers. 

We must, however, admit that it is a sore 
trial of one’s amiability to go through a very 
protracted rainy season in Bombay, as an 
intelligent Parsee gentleman — who piques 
himself upon a perfect knowledge of the 
English language — once remarked with a deep 
groan, “ Oh'! this weather is very boisterious, 
and tyrannical!” 

Can it then be a matter of surprise, that 
the Elephanta, with all its terrific accompani¬ 
ments, should meet with a warm welcome, 
as the harbinger of brighter days t or that, 
whilst listening to the deafening sounds 
of heaven’s artillery, the panic-struck Hindoo, 
cowering low in the dust, scarce dares to 
breathe, “How awful Is the voice of Siva!” 

s 2 
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The Christian, with elevated faith, and uplifted 
hands, should exclaim, “ How glorious is the 
voice of God l” 

We have as yet made but slight mention 
of the Par sees, although, as they form a large 
and influential community in Bombay, some 
notices of them may be acceptable to the 
general reader, who need scarcely be informed 
that they are the descendants of the ancient 
Persian worshippers of fire, adorers of the 
sun, and followers of the irrcat Zoroaster* 
Expelled from their own country by the 
tyranny and bigotry of their Arab conquerors, 
they have for centuries wandered, like the 
Jews, as strangers through many lands; and, 
again, like them, the warlike spirit which 
distinguished their forefathers, lias degenerated 
into an ignoble pursuit of traffic, an incessant 
craving for gain. In every spot throughout 
Asia, where wealth is to he acquired, there, 
Parsees are to lie found, working onwards 
with indefatigable industry towards the grand 
object of their lives — the acquisition of 
riches* 

The similarity in circumstances to the 
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children of Israel in conspicuous throughout 
the history of this remarkable race. Separated 
by their religion from all the rest of the world, 
and forming a strictly preserved community 
amongst themselves, they yet mingle in closest 
commercial relations with every class of people, 
frequently entering into partnership indif¬ 
ferently with English nr Native dealers ; and 
tending greatly by their acuteness and 
intelligence to the success of the most 
important undertakings. They are an enter¬ 
prising and ambit ions race, not only as icgai ds 
the attainment of riches; bat also in the 
cultivation of the mind, and improvement in 
all modern arts of civilisation and science they 
are ever eager to press forward. As ship¬ 
builders, carpenters, and jewellers, they excel; 
and in fact it would he difficult to mention 
any trade, or mechanical business, carried on 
throughout Bombay, which has not a Parsee 
as the moving spirit of the concern, 

Hie principal dwelling-houses in the island 
are now owned by Parsee landlords, and 
are either inhabited by themselves, or let out 
at high rents to the English residents, who 
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art.' rarely inclined to involve themselves in 
the troubles and responsibilities of land 
proprietorship, in a country where their stay 
is supposed to be merely of temporary 
duration. 

It is a great point among the wealthy 
Parsee gentlemen, that the furniture and 
fittings-up of their abodes should vie, 
with ours, in costliness and elegance of 
arrangement; and this is carried to an 
absurd height, considering the total dissimi¬ 
larity of our habits and domestic relations. 
For instance, amongst them, the ladies of 
the family live completely secluded in distant 
apartments, never joining their husbands or 
sons even at meals, nor venturing to approach 
the magnificent reception rooms, which are 
got up regardless of all expense, lavishly 
decorated with chandeliers, minors, Persian 
carpets, coaches, cabinets, ottomans, and 
even ornamental tables, covered with annuals, 
and every description of rare and tasteful 
44 bijouterie." 

Now-, according to our ideas of congruity, 
these bowers of beauty are far better suited 
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for the reception of graceful womankind than 
for a party of bulky, rolling Parsees, with 
their stiff caps and unpicturesque costume. 
Certainly, these men do attain to an 
enormous size, as they advance in ^ears; 
and their gait invariably acquires that descrip¬ 
tion of rolling and swaying movement, which 
always characterises a sailor’s walk upon 
shore. 

The dress of the men is the very ugliest 
to be seen in an Eastern count ry, though 
well adapted to the climate and the 
comfort of the wearer. It consists of 
loose silk trowsers, below which are now 
exhibited English-made shoes, and often white 
silk stockings; a shirt of fine transparent 
muslin, and an outer gannent of linen or 
calico, something of a tunic form, descending 

half-way down the leg. 

This costume would not be amiss, hut 
for the absence of a sash or girdle round 
the waist, which is universally worn by the 
natives of Eastern countries, and gives 
considerable style and effect to the general 
appearance; particularly when, as is usual 
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among the rich, it is composed of a hand¬ 
some Cashemire shawl. 

1 hese shawls are highly prized by the 
Parsees, who readily give large sums to 
obtain them of a superior quality; but a 
fair “ Parisienne ” would be shocked to hear, 
that these luxurious articles of dress 
are never appropriated to the use of the 
Parsee ladies, but are worn by their lords, 
huddled together in the most ungraceful 
fashion round their monstrous shoulders, to 
protect them from cold during the evening 
drive. 

No signs are there in these degenerate 
days, of that celebrated symbol of their 
faith, the Guebre Belt, immortalised by 
Moore in his beautiful poem of “The Fire- 
worshippers,” and mentioned by many travellers 
as being considered an indispensable portion 
ol their dress, broadly distinguishing the 

wearer from the surrounding idolatrous na¬ 
tions. 

Notwithstanding the seclusion in which the 
wives and daughters remain; they contrive 
to exercise considerable influence over their 
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sui-disantmasters, managing to expend 
vast sums upon jewels and the decoration 
of their persons* with no other object than 
an occasional display of this magnificent 
paraphernalia to the ladies of their acquaint¬ 
ance. 

We once accompanied some English ladies 
on a visit to a wealthy Parse e-house, con¬ 
taining, as is customary among these people, 
the entire family for four generations, com¬ 
mencing with the great-grandfather, and 
descending to the great-grandson, an infant 
in arms. This extensive family circle appeared 
to dwell together in the greatest, harmony. 
Bigamy is unknown amongst them, and the 
gradations of rank being distinctly defined 
according to seniority, the respective wives 
of the sons and grandsons all seemed to unite 
in rendering superior deference to the vene¬ 
rable great-grandmother, the acknowledged 
mistress of the house; whilst each in their 
turn received that degree of consideration 
due to the husband's standing in the house. 
The gentlemen of the party were admitted 
no further than the general reception-rooms; 
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where, accompanied by our host, atid his 
numerous male progeny, we amused our¬ 
selves in examining the countless curiosities 
and objects of “ virtu ” which thronged the 
room; whilst the ladies were ushered to the 
long range of distant apartments inhabited 
by the female portion of the family, who 
were all awaiting in fullest dress the arrival 
of the expected visitors. 

To one of these ladies we are indebted 
for a minute description of the appearance 
and habits of the Parsee women, which we 
will give as nearly as we can recollect in her 
own words. 

t; We w ere shown into a long room prin¬ 
cipally furnished with couches, upon which 
were seated five or six females, surrounded 
by children and their attendants; the entire 
party, even to the baby in arms, covered 
with the most amazing quantity of jewels. The 
eldest lady of the party occupied the centre 
couch, and acted as spokeswoman for the 
remainder, who were unable to converse in 
any other language than the Guzzerattee, an 
unknown tongue to us; but we made our 
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way tolerably well in Hindostanee, and in a 
few minutes were quite on an easy footing 
with them all, learnt the different degrees 
of relationship subsisting between the parties, 
and examined with deep interest and curiosity 
the costly gems with which they were deco¬ 
rated. Strings of large diamonds, emeralds, 
and pearls hung from the neck to the waist; 
whilst the arms were almost hidden from 
above the elbow to the wrist, by the numerous 
bangles or bracelets, composed of valuable 
jewels, but to my taste quite thrown away 
by the frightful setting and tasteless arrange¬ 
ments. 

“Certainly the Parsee ladies’ ideas upon 
the becoming, differ materially from ours. 
One of them asked me 4 if all English women 
spoilt their faces as we did, by showing 
the hair, and wearing no nose jewels ?’ 
adding that ‘without the latter ornaments it 
was impossible for any countenance to be 
expressive.’ 

44 1 replied, 4 that we should consider tins 
a dreadful disfigurement: w hilst a tine head 
of hair always elicited universal admiration. 
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and indeed is reckoned one of the most material 
points of female beauty amongst us.' 

“I asked her how the hair was disposed 
of with them ? Whereupon, laughing merrily, 
she threw back her saree, and the disfiguring 
kind of bandasre which concealed the forehead 
and head, and shaking down a quantity of 
black silky hair, her eyes sparkling with 
animation, she really looked so beautiful, that I 
could not refrain from loudly exclaiming against 
the barbarous style of costume which thus 
transformed a perfect houri into a bandaged 
Egyptian mummy. Another personal dis* 
figurement they very ingeniously contrive, by 
perforating completely their small, delicately 
formed ears all round, inserting such heavy 
jewelled pendants, that the shape becomes 
distorted with increasing years, and the 
appearance of the feature is so unnatural, that 
1 was glad to see the sarec drawn over it. 
All these ladies were of small stature, with 
slight and graceful figures, regular features, 
and a pale olive complexion, which in 
their estimation is the highest attribute of 
beauty* 
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4£ My sociable friend pointed out to me a 
little girl of about nine years of age, who, she 
said, was so strikingly fair, that her hand had 
been eagerly sought in marriage by several 
before she attained her fourth year. She had 
been now for some time betrothed to the son 
of a wealthy Parsee: and when of sufficient 
age to he separated from her mother, she was 
to take up her abode in the family of her 
future husband. She was a sweet, gentle little 
creature, with an expression of melancholy in 
her soft gazelle-like eyes; and judging from 
the mother’s constant caresses and looks of 
love bestowed upon her child, I could well 
imagine how heavily the thought of approach¬ 
ing separation must press on both their 
hearts, 

** I was delighted to see some specimens of 
needle-work strewed about the room, such 
as canvass-work and embroidery'; and upon 
inquiring how they had learnt these arts, 1 
was informed that an English missionary lady 
had lately given them some instruction in the 
use of the needle; and that the father was so 
astonished at their progress, that he talked of 
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allowing them to learn the pianoforte, and hat! 
actually provided a magnificent instrument in 
anticipation. 

i( 1 begged to see it, and never shall 1 
forget their delight as I ran my fingers 
over the notes. The entire female household, 
including the servants, gathered round me. 
dapping their hands, as I played a few 
lively airs; and when at length I rose to 
depart, they all loudly entreated me to come 
soon again, and stay the whole day with 
them. 

“ 1 could not detect the slightest symptoms 
of unhappiness or repining at the seclusion of 
their lives. They appeared perfectly contented, 
assuring me it was the custom, and they had 
no wish to go beyond the limits of their own 
apartments, and never thought of taking a 
drive, although the coach-house contained 
several handsome English carriages for the 
use of the gentlemen of the family. Their 
only recreation appeared to consist in giving 
occasional parties to the ladies of their 
acquaintance, and making a grand exhibition 
of silken sarees and costly jewels. I was 
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greatly amused to hear, that of late, it is 
considered an essential mark of style and 
fashion to wear English silk stockings beneath 
their embroidered slippers on a party night, 
though the usual custom is to have the 
feet and ankles uncovered, with the excep¬ 
tion of the handsome jewelled ornaments 
called anklets, which are clasped round 
them.” 

Whilst our fair friends were paying their 
devoirs to the ladies, our time was pleasantly 
occupied in accompanying the gentlemen over 
every part of the extensive house and 
grounds; inquiring into their social habits, and 
questioning the young grandsons, who were 
students in the Elphinstone College, upon 
their progress in the different branches of 
learning. 

We were astonished at the intelligence and 
proficiency they displayed. Their knowledge 
of ancient and modern history might put many 
an English school-boy to the blush; and even 
a classical subject, which vve started, was 
discussed by three animated youths with acute¬ 
ness and ability* 
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Had we needed any confirmation of our 
previously expressed conviction, that education 
is a sure and direct means of undermining 
a false faith, and implanting a true one ; a 
stronger could not be produced, than that 
which the conversation of these lads afforded. 
Every word and glance betokened that the 
creed of their fathers could no longer be their 
creed. 

The science of astronomy had shown them 

that the sun, which they worshipped as 

a god, was but a part of the vast planetary 

system of the universe; no more worthy of 

adoration than the countless bodies which 

surround it, all being the creation of One all 

great, all powerful Cause, It is true, the 

modem Parsecs, when taxed with idolatry, 

protest that they render homage and address 

prayers to the sun and fire, merely as being 

the brightest emanations, the most visible 

attributes, of the one presiding Deity who 

formed them, and who delights in being 

worshipped through the most glorious of his 

works. Doubtless this was the original faith 

inculcated by Zoroaster, but from which his 
* 
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followers have so sadly degenerated, that we 
defy a zealous Parses of the present day to 
deny that, although they may not exactly 
lie called gods, yet the number of acknow¬ 
ledged good spirits to be entreated, and of 
evil spirits to he propitiated, render their 
Pantheon nearly as voluminous as that of the 
Hindoos. 

It is a touching sight to watch the Parsecs 
on the beach of Bombay, paying adoration to 
the setting sun. Perfectly indifferent to the 
notice of strangers, they continue repeating 
rapid prayers, prostrating themselves upon the 
sand, and exhibiting every outward sign of 
intense devotion, until the luminary, sinking 
into the sea, gives the signal to arise, and 
enjoy in sociable groups the pleasures of 
conversation in the cool evening air. 

The Parsees neither bury their dead, like 
the Mussulmen, nor bum them, like the 
Hindoos, but expose them on the top of high 
tower’s to he devoured by birds of prey j 
allowing the bones, when denuded of flesh, 
to fall through an iron-grating into a pit 
beneath, from which they nre afterwards 
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removed through a subterranean entrance made 
for the purpose. These tombs are always 
erected upon elevated spots iti secluded 
situations; they bear the appropriate appel¬ 
lation of the Towers of Silence, from the solemn 
stillness which reigns around, unbroken save 
by the flapping of the vulture’s wings, when 
roused from its loathsome work by the 
sounds of approaching footsteps. It is a fact, 
that a large species of this bird was imported 
into Bombay from a neighbouring country 
some years ago by the Parsecs, in order to 
effect as speedily as possible the total demoli¬ 
tion of the mortal remains of their kindred, 
so as to prevent all possibility of the air 
becoming infected with the horrible effluvia 
of decomposition. However revolting this 
custom may appear to us at first, it is not in 
reality more so than our own—or indeed as the 
Parsecs urge, scarcely so much so—in burying 
our dead; and thus committing them to the 
certain, though unseen corruption of the earth. 
So rapidly do these vultures effect the work 
of destruction, that a few hours only are said 
to elapse, after a corpse lias been deposited 
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upon the grating of the Power, before every 
vestige of humanity has for ever disappeared, 
and the subterranean vault beneath, receives 
only the uncorrupting portion of what was so 
lately a living man. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

After remaining an unusually long time 
station ary in Bombay, we were suddenly 
seized with a spirit of enterprise, and an 
uncontrollable longing to visit some of the 
more distant out-stations of the Presidency; 
more especially, one at least of those places, 
where are to be seen the magnificent ruins 
of palaces and tombs, indicative of that 
unforgotten grandeur which distinguished the 
Mahomraehan dynasty in India* Accordingly 
armed with the full powers which leave of 
absence bestows, and with two agreeable 
companions as fellow-travellers, we took 
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advantage of an early break in the rains, to 
start one fine July morning on an excursion 
through the most interesting part of the 
Deccan, taking the same route as previously 
described, through Khandalla and Karli, as 
far as Poona. There we came to grand halt, 
to look about us, and gravely consult upon 
the whereabouts of our future movements; 
hut it did not take us long to come to the 
unanimous conclusion, that the city of Ahmed- 
nuggur should be the first object of our travels, 
making a short stay u en route” at the mid¬ 
way station of Seroor. 

This place was formerly the cantonment 
of the British troops, stationed in the province 
of Aurangabad during the Mahratta war; and 
from its central position, continued to be 
occupied by a considerable force, until the 
total subjugation of the surrounding country 
rendered it unnecessary to maintain there 
more than a local corps. It is now the head¬ 
quarters of tlie Poona irregular horse, a fine 
efficient body of men, whose colours bear 

9 

honourable witness to their services in many 
a hard-fought engagement; whilst they have 
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now the pride of claiming as their commandant, 
the gallant Major Tapp, one of the wounded 
heroes of Mooltan, and one of that noble band 
(the Fusdeers) whose bearing one and all 
throughout the late Campaign, would alone 
ensure for them immortal laurels. 

Up to the year 1820, Seroor contained a 
number of European bungalows surrounded 
by pretty gardens, inhabited by the officers 
of the different regiments; hut these have 
gradually fallen into decay, since the place 
1ms ceased to be a military station; and 
no further accommodation is now required 
than for the commandant, second in command, 
and surgeon, belonging to the Irregular 
Horse, who, with one civilian, now constitute 
the entire resident society of Seroor. How¬ 
ever, it is considered by no means a dull 
station. Situated about half way between 
Poona and Ahmednuggur, it is a general 
thoroughfare to and from those cities, and 
is likewise the high road to Aurangabad, 
the caves of Ellora, and the large province 
of Candeisli, There is of course a Government 
bungalow for the reception of travellers, but 
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the well-known hospitality, which pervades the 
small circle of Seroor, renders the accom¬ 
modation almost nominal* We were urged 
by some of the natives to visit the tomb of 
an English officer, Colonel Wallace, con¬ 
spicuous for his services during the Mahratta 
war, whose remains were interred in the 
burial-ground of Seroor. It is said, that 
the facility with which he reduced some of 
the strongest forts of the Deccan, caused 
him to be regarded with deep awe by the 
simple-minded natives, as one possessed of 
supernatural powers ; and they still assert, 
that whenever a public calamity is about to 
3C0UT, the ghost of Wallace Sahib is sure 
to be seen restlessly wandering round the 
limits of the British camp; and that without 
performing various ceremonies at his tomb, 
to appease his spirit, and avert the impending 
danger, the most dreadful consequences will 
be the inevitable result. 

The road, though occasionally hilly, is 
altogether very’ good, between Seroor and 
Ahmednuggur; the scenery for a time tolerably 
varied, but gradually merging into a line of 
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grotesquely-shaped hills, of a barren and stony 
aspect, uncheered, but at long distances, 
by a grove of tamarind trees, or patches of 
verdure. 

We entered the cantonment of Ahmed- 
nuggar about nightfall, and the first impression 
was decidedly that of unmitigated wonder at 
its extent; for we must have traversed full 
four miles from the commencement of the 
camp, before we reached our destination at 
the hospitable bungalow of an officer in the 
infantry lines. 

Ahmednuggur stands upon an extensive 
plain, so completely encircled by a range of 
hills, as to have all the appearance of a 
basin, although in reality situated upon 
elevated ground. These hills extend in an 
almost unbroken line from Jooneer on the 
west, to the town of Bhcer on the east; 
and in former days of prosperity were 
distinguished by the name of the Ahmed- 
nuggar range, forming from Jooneer, a branch 
of the great western GMts which run down 
the entire side of India 

Ahmednuggur was first made into an 
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independent state in the year 1487, by the 
Prince Mullok Ahmed, who assumed on 
ascending the throne the titles of Ahmed 
Nizam, Ool Moolk Byheree. He was the 
founder of the Nizam Shahee, or Byheree 
dynasty, and was succeeded by eight of his 
descendants in succession, although the two 
last named Ibrahim Shah, and Bahadur Shah, 
were merely nominal sovereigns, the former 
having met his death in battle after a reign of 
only four months’ continuance ; and the latter 
having been taken prisoner when an infant 
by the Moguls, and confined for life in the 
fortress of Gwalior. With tins unfortunate 
prince, ended the Nizam Shahy dynasty of 
Ahmednuggur, about the year lfiOO; but it 
was not until a.d, that these dominions 

became a proclaimed province of the great 
Mogul empire, under the general name of 
Aurangabad. 

The kingdom of Ahmednuggur, formerly 
comprised the greater part of the province of 
Berar and Aurangabad, several districts in 
( andeislu and a tract of country extending 
from Basseiu to Ban coot, in the Concam It 
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continued in the possession of the Moguls 
until the death of the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
in the year 1707, when it was speedily seized 
upon by the M ah ratios, and formed part of the 
Peishwa’s dominions up to that period in 1797, 
when Dowlet Row Sintlia contrived by force to 
obtain the cession of this important fortress 
and surrounding district , thus securing an easy 
entrance into the territories both of the Peisbwa, 
and our ally, the Nizam♦ He was, however, 
obliged to relinquish his conquest in the year 
I 80 :s, when the fort of Ahmednnggur was 
taken by the British troops under General 
Wellesley, after a two days' spirited resistance 
from the besieged, and the loss on our side 
of twenty-eight men killed, and twenty-two 
wounded. 

It was finally ceded to us by a treaty 
signed on the 30th December of the same 
year ; our ultimate object being to restore 
it to the legitimate owner, the Peishwa Bajee 
Rao. But his subsequent treachery rendered 
all our good disimsitions towards him nugatory; 
and from the year 1818 the city and districts of 
Ahmednnggur have formed one of the most 
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impoitant collectorates of the British territories 
in Western India. 

The fort is about a mile in circumference; 
built entirely of stone, and surrounded by a 
deep broad ditch, serving in these happy days 
of peace as a safe asylum for—what think 
you, reader ?—a herd of harmless deer ! But 
in former days of warlike struggles, the ancient 
fortress of Ahmeduuggur was the scene of 
many heroic deeds. Many a siege has it bravely 
sustained; and two are more especially noticed 
by native historians, as having been for a 
considerable time maintained with dauntless 
courage by a woman, the intrepid Ghaund 
Beebee, daughter of Hoossein Nizam Shah, 
and widow of All Adel Shah, one of the Kings 
of Bejapoor, This celebrated lady was basely 
assassinated during the second siege, it is 
supposed at the instigation of the invading 
Moguls; as the surrender of the fortress imme¬ 
diately followed, and proved to he the forerunner 
of the subjugation of the entire kingdom, to the 
power of the Delhi kings. 

The most magnificent of these sovereigns, 
was the great Aurungzebe, third son of Shah 
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Jehan, and father of the beautiful princess 
Lai I a Rookh, whose name, thanks to the 
“ sweet bard of Erin" has become familiar to 
every English reader. 

The Emperor Aumngzebe was a man whose 
consummate hypocrisy, unscrupulous ambition, 
and successful career, cause him to bear a 
striking resemblance both in character and 

■T? 

circumstances to our Oliver Cromwell, of whom 
also for a short time he was a contemporary, 
having been formally crowned Emperor of the 
Moguls two years' previous to the Protector's 
death. Like him, he made the profession of 
great sanctity and self-denial the stepping- 
stones to future greatness; carrying on for 
many years a system of such profound dissi¬ 
mulation, as completely to impose upon bis 
father, Shah Jehan, and his youngest brother, 
Mourad Ruksh, who had subsequently bitter 
cause to lament their credulity. 

A short, but interesting account of the life 
of Aumngzebe is given by Colonel Sice man, in 
his amusing work, entitled “Rambles and 
Recollections of an Indian Official,” which 
mentions, with reference to the long course of 
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hypocrisy practised by him, with a view to 
ultimate aggrandisement, that “ he always 
carried the Koran under his arm, and was 
observed regularly at the proscribed live times 
iii the day at his prayers, which he repeated 
with a loud and singularly melodious voice. 
He was a rigid religionist, according to the 
sect of the Loonnees, or Turks, and never 
appeared in public except in a clean white 
di ■ess, unadorned by any of those jewels and 
expensive ornaments worn by the members of 
the imperial family. He had inscribed his 
name among the Fuqueers’ or religious mendi¬ 
cants, lived altogether like one upon rice, routs, 
and water, and never indulged in wine or any 
other luxury whatever of the table* From his 
tenderer! years, he seems to have been strongly 
impressed with the conviction, that on the 
death of his father, his life must depend upon 
his ability to conquer and destroy all his 
brothers; or to persuade them that he sought 
nothing but a peaceful religious retirement 
near the tomb of his Prophet, This youngest 
brother became his dupe, but his eldest brother, 
Ikna, knew him well, and used always to 
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sayj 'of all my brothers., I fear only that 
man of prayers 1 (Nonazee) } and Shoojah was 
just as well aware of the true nature of bis 
character.” * 

Fully were these misgivings realised, Within 
a short period, this accomplished hypocrite 
had imprisoned his father, seized the 

throne of Delhi, and totally defeated his three 
brothers, whom, with their families, he caused to 
be either assassinated or shut up for life in the 
fortress of Gwalior. We cannot refrain from 
narrating, upon the above-named authority, 
the speech of the Princess Jehanara, eldest 
sister of Aurungzebe, upon the occasion of a 
visit of pretended condolence, which he paid 
her on their father's death. 

lie found spread nut to lie presented to him 
all those jewels of immense value, which he 
had tried in vain to get from her and his father, 
during his lifetime. “These,” said she, “arc 
all yours, as the first surviving representative 
of the house of Tamerlane; what lias made 
you so, w r e must now try' if possible to 
forget I 5 ’ 

After all, the atrocities wheih disgraced his 
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early career, the rale of Aurungzebe was wise, 
and his reign prosperous. Though ostensibly 
residing at Delhi, the magnificent capital of 
his vast dominions, he spent much of his time 
at Ahmednuggur, embellishing it with many 
ornamental buildings, especially by the erection 
of a splendid palace, which appears to have 
been one of his most favourite places of abode, 
and which still bears the name of the Furroh 
Bhag, or garden of pleasure. It is a 
handsome square building, surrounded by a 
wide moat, and extensive grounds, tastefully 
laid out in alternate lawns and avenues of 
beautiful trees. 

The roof of the palace is flat, forming a 
noble terrace, which commands a view of 
the whole country round ; and from this 
elevated position, Aurungzebe delighted to 
review his troops, both cavalry and infantry, 
who had ample space for their evolutions in 
the noble parks beneath. Notwithstanding 
the enormous thickness of the walls, and 
general solidity of the building, symptoms of 
decay are fast appearing; large stones are 
gradually Incoming detached; and it is now 
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rather a service of danger to attempt climbing 
the steep turret-stairs, which lead to the 
roof. 

Many spirited individuals have conceived 
the idea of purchasing the Furroh Bhag from 
Government, and of putting it into thorough 
repair to render it eligible as a handsome 
English residence; but the magnitude of the 
expense to be incurred has hitherto proved the 
stumbling-block. Every’ one considering his 
stay at an out-station, as merely of temporary 
duration, is naturally unwilling to enter upon 
any large territorial outlay, from which he may 
possibly never derive any benefit; therefore, 
it is to be feared, that unless speedily taken 
in hand by Government, this noble edifice 
will soon be but a crumbling ruin in the 
dust. 

About four miles from the Furroh Bhag 
on the north side of Ahmednuggur, stands 
a beautiful summer palace in a spacious park 
which is said to have been built by Aurungzel>e, 
as a cool retreat for his sons during their 
childhood. It is called the Baheesty Bhag, 
or garden of Paradise, and consists of a really 
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elegant little octagonal building, that forms an 
island in the centre of a large moat which 
has a particularly pretty effect, as it is 
seen through the lofty arched entrance, which 
terminates the line avenue of trees leading 
to it. 

About a mile from the Octagon Palace* 
hut enclosed in the same grounds, is a very 
remarkable looking ruin* bearing more the 
appearance of a prison than a pleasure-house, 
the lower rooms being dark vaulted chambers, 
secured by doors of enormous strength; while 
the upper part, now fast crumbling away, 
seems like the remains of what, may formerly 
have been intended for a watch-tower. There 
is a melancholy air of silence and decay 
throughout this once beautiful demesne, which 
does nut strike one so forcibly in any other 
part of Ahmedmiggur* 

It stands more isolated at a greater 
distance from the camp and English resi¬ 
dencies, and has been allowed to fall into 
more absolute decay* possibly from being less 
solidly constructed than the many edifices 
which remain to mark the tasteful hand 
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and liberal spirit of the Emperor A lining - 
zebe. 

On tilt* highest pinnacle of a range of 
hills, a few miles from the camp, stands the 
mausoleum of Sulabhut Junej Khan, who for 
many years acted a conspicuous part in the 
wars which devastated the Mahratta country. 
He was the third son of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
and was chosen Viceroy of the Deccan in the 
year 1751* which post ho ably sustained 
through a period of continued warfare and 
difficulty, until he was finally vanquished and 
imprisoned in the fortress of Beder by Nizam 
Ally. 

Little is known of him after this un¬ 
fortunate event, which occurred a. n. 1702; 
but his memory is still cherished among the 
Mahommedan community of Ahmednuggur, 
and his magnificent tomb continues an object 
of great veneration, and is still the resort of 
pilgrims from all the adjacent country. It 
is an undertaking of considerable difficulty to 
climb the steep hill upon which the mausoleum 
is situated; but even when the summit is 
attained, the most fatiguing part of the 
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expedition remains to be accomplished in 
mounting the deep, narrow stairs leading 
to the terraced roof, which being formed 
out of the thickness of the outer wall, 
wind round it like a corkscrew, leaving 
the entire centre of the building open from 
the ground floor to the roof, somewhat 
resembling one of the old ancestral halls 
of England. 

However, the view from the terrace well 
repaid us for the labour we had expended 
in reaching it; and notwithstanding the aching 
of our bones for many a day after, we strongly 
advise every one journeying through Ahmed- 
nuggur, to pause and pay a visit to the tomb of 
Sulabhut Junej. 

We must not forget to mention a small 
Mussulman building of modem erection, 
called “The Dumree Musjid,” situated on the 
plain, within sight of the fort and English 
burial-ground at Nuggur. This is remarkable, 
not only for the elaborate carving and immense 
size of the stones with which it is constructed, 
but from the circumstance of the funds requi¬ 
site for the building having been raised by 
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the contribution of a single dumree* from 
each of the poor Mahommedan inhabitants 
of the city. 

Although AhmednuggUr has in itself ho 
claims to picturesque scenery, yet it can boast 
of possessing in close neighbourhood as lovely 
a spot as might ever be seen in rich and 
fertile England, and appropriately named 
“ The Happy Valley.” In truth, we are 
almost tempted to believe that the disem¬ 
bodied spirit of the learned Johnson must 
have visited this place—mayhap in some 
mesmeric sleep—before he penned the story of 
his Abyssinian Prince, languishing for liberty 
amidst the beauties of his prison bower. 
Like the abode of Hasselas, the existence of 
this valley would never be susjjected at the 
distance of a few yards from the only ap¬ 
proach—a flight of steps, cut from the solid 
rock so abruptly, that a person descending 
them has all the appearance to a looker-on. 


* A dumice is the smallest coin in circulation, considerably 
less than the English farthing. 
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of suddenly sinking into the bowels of the 
earth. 

% 

There can be little doubt that this remarkable 
spot owes its formation to some grand convul¬ 
sion of nature in ages past, of which, however, 
no record remains. The surrounding country 
consists of the barren, stony plains of the 
Deccan, with only an occasional clump of trees, 
few and far between, to relieve the dreary 
monotony of the scene. But upon standing on 
the brink of the chasm which forms the Happy 
Valley, the spectator might readily fancy that 
the hand of some mighty giant had rent the 
earth asunder, pouring into the cavity such a 
stream of rich luxuriant fertilisation and beauty, 
as to present a startling contrast to the rough 
robe which nature wears above. 

The first flight of steps conducts to a small 
platform, upon which are erected two buildings 
of rather opposite purpose and style, one 
being a handsome Hindoo temple thronged 
with Brahmins, the other a comfortable, solidly 
built bungalow appropriated ostensibly to the 
use of the collector and his assistants, during 
their distant tour, but of more general utility 
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as affording shelter to the numerous pic-nic 
parties incessantly repairing to the Happy 
V alley, tu enjoy the pleasures of a day s 
sporting, or a day's flirting, as the case may 
be* Touching the latter agreeable pastime, we 
must just hint “en passant ” that it may be 
carried on to perfection amidst the umbrageous 
paths and secluded dells of this romantic 
spot, where even the mid-day sun is braved 
with impunity; and sooth to say, many a 
long-delayed proposal, anti many a willing 
acceptance, are brought to a happy conclusion 
whilst the parties “ wander not unseen" in this 
miniature paradise. At the bottom of the 
valley flows a beautiful rivulet, which swells so 
rapidly after a fall of rain as to assume the 
appearance of a small river, giving absolute 
perfection to the landscape, particularly in one 
spot, where a magnificent banian tree has flung 
its fertile roots across the stream, thus inclosing 
the picture in a natural frame of arching 
branches, and evergreen foliage. 

The Happy Valley being only eight miles 
distant from the camp of Ahmednuggur, is 
easily reached in an hour T s canter across the 
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plain, in the early morning, and a most pleasant 
excursion it is; of just sufficient extent to 
ensure amusement and occupation for an 
entire day (including breakfast and tiffin in 
the cool bungalow), without risk of “ ennui” or 
fatigue, and a gallop home, in time to prepare 
for the evening’s engagements. * 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Situated at the northern extremity of the 
camp of Ahmednuggur, near the Candeish 
road, stands a building of considerable interest, 
and much architectural beauty, named the 
Sisters’ Tomb. It consists, in reality, of two 
distinct tombs, united almost imperceptibly 
by a band of stone-work, with separate 
arched entrances, and those symmetrically- 
formed domes, which distinguish the mauso¬ 
leums erected during the Mahommedan dynasty 
in Western India. Upon several occasions 
within the last twenty years, this building 
has been converted into a comfortable English 
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dwelling by the addition of a few temporary 
out-houses or offices, which however seldom 
long survive the departure of the last occupant, 
and the tomb invariably resumes its pristine, 
and picturesque appearance. Under this 
aspect we prefer representing it, though at 
the present time it forms the habitation of 
a gentleman, who has contrived with consum¬ 
mate taste and skill, to unite the apparent 
incongruities of a Mahommedan tomb, with 
an elegant English residence, without in the 
slightest degree deteriorating from the simple 
beauty of the original structure. 

Various stories exist touching the origin of 
the romantic name attached to these tombs; 
and though nothing absolutely authentic 
appears to he known, we nil! relate a little 
tale which was told us by a venerable- 
looking Musaulmaun with a white flowing 
beard, who solemly assured us that the 
following incidents were strictly correct. 
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THE SISTERS’ TOMB. 

Mahmoud Sultan was the eldest son of 
the Emperor Aurungzebe, and for a long 
time fought bravely under his banners in the 
unnatural war raging between him and his 
brother the Sultan Shoojah. In early youth, 
and before these unfortunate dissensions had 
arisen in the family of Shah Jehan, Mahmoud 
became tenderly attached to his cousin Aesha, 
daughter of Shoojah; and with the entire 
consent of his father and uncle, he was 
solemnly betrothed to her in the city of 
Delhi, in a spacious and magnificent pavilion 
temporarily erected for the occasion, to accom¬ 
modate the vast crowds, who joyfully hailed 
this union as the harbinger of peace and 
harmony throughout the empire. These happy 
anticipations were, alas! soon to be dispelled. 
But a few years elapsed, when the cupidity 
of the wily Aurungzebe was awakened by a 
description of the vast riches contained in the 
diamond mines of Golconda; and the demon 
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of ambition which at that period so powerfully 
seized upon his tnind 3 rendering him unscru¬ 
pulous as to the means by which his ends 
were to he attained, soon incited him to the 
rupture of this engagement: and despite the 
tears and entreaties of lhs unfortunate son, 
he forced him into a marriage with the eldest 
daughter of the King of Gulconda, with the 
stipulation that he should succeed to the 
throne upon the death of his father-in-law. 
Only a few days prior to this event, the 
princess Aesha had given birth in secret to 
twin daughters. Attended only by a faithful 
ayah, who carefully concealed from her 
unhappy mistress every circumstance which 
might tend to agitate, or retard her recovery', 
she remained in blissful ignorance of this 
impending blow, until the return of her 
father Sultan Shoojah, who was then engaged 
in active warfare against Aurungzebe and his 
son Mahmoud. 

Burning with indignation at the new outrage 
ottered to his family, Shoojah rushed into his 
daughter's tent, and with frantic words and 
gestures related to her the supposed treachery 
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of Mahmoud, and the gorgeous magnificence 
with which his new nuptials had just been 
solemnised. Blinded by passion, he noticed 
not the silence of his wretched child, until an 
exclamation from one of her women aroused 
his attention, and he discovered that his words 
had ceased to torture. The shock had been too 
overwhelming, and the princess lay apparently 
dead before him. A scene of terrible confusion 
ensued : high above the lamentations of the 
attendants were heard the execrations of 
Shoojah against the destroyer of his child. In 
vain did the weeping ayah implore him to quit 
the tent, that proper measures might be taken 
for the recovery of the princess. Heedless of 
entreaties and opposition, he threw himself 
beside the insensible body, and calling upon 
Allah to witness and avenge his wrongs, he 
solemnly invoked upon the head of the artful 
Aurungzebe the bitter curses of rebellious 
children, and perpetual family discord. 

Heavily were these denunciations fulfilled in 
after-veal’s. Thuugh seated upon the imperial 
throne of the Moguls, with even the wildest 
visions of his ambition fully realised, yet amidst 
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all the splendour which surrounded him, the 
heart of Aunmgzebe was a prey to sorrow, 
caused by the ill-concealed hatred, and ultimate 
rebellion of his undutiful sous. 

So long did the death-like swoon of the 
hapless Aesha continue, that even the pas¬ 
sionate exclamations of Shoojah were silenced 
by alarm; and when at length the symptoms 
of returning consciousness appeared, he suffered 
himself to be led from her tent, and retiring 
to Ins own, spent the whole of that miserable 
night in arranging the plans of vengeance to 
be prosecuted on the ensiling day. Soon after 
his departure, the princess slowly opened her 
eyes, and signing to the other attendants to 
withdraw, she was left alone with the faithful 
ayah, whose joy at her beloved mistress's 
recovery vented itself in rapturous thanksgiving 
and expressions of fondness and delight. 

“ My poor Hafeez," said the princess, in a 
faltering voice, rt your rejoicing will soon 
change into sorrow; for I feel within me that 
the bolt has sped, and soon, very soon, 1 shall 
lie numbered with those who have passed 
away. Does not our holy Koran tell us, that 
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when the angel of death is approaching, lie 
casts from a distance, over his victim, the 
shadow of his wings ? That shadow is now 
stealing over my spirit, a mist is fast gathering . 
around me, and before all becomes dark, I 
would impress upon you my last injunctions, 
and obtain your solemn promise to see them 
faithfully fulfilled. To you, and to their father 
only, is known the secret of my infants’ birth, 
and to his care I charge you to commit them, 
as the dying bequest of his long-loved Aesha. 
When I am no more, lose not a moment in 
seeking the Sultan Mahmoud, who is now but 
a short day’s journey from our camp, too 
closely watched by his tyrant father to dare to 
venture near his dying wife, for such indeed, in 
the eyes of Heaven, I am! Tell him that 
Aesha loved him to the last, and full well 
knew that truel force alone had tom him from 
her, and compelled him to tight in the lists of 
her father’s foes. Bid him to cherish his babes 
with the same tenderness he once lavished on 
their unfortunate mother; and charge him, as 
he values my last request, to guard the secret 
of their birth from the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
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that they may be reared in peaceful seclusion, 
far from the crimes and sorrows of a court. 
Hafeez, the shadow deepens! the light is 
fading fast! Allah ! can this be death ? 
Mahmoud, my beloved, farewell!” 

All was over! with this fondly cherished 
name still hovering on her lips, the broken 
heart of the princess ceased to beat, and her 
gentle spirit for ever took its flight from a 
world which had dealt with it so harshly. 

Before the setting rays of another day’s sun 
had thrown a golden beauty over the earth, 
Hafeez with her infant charge stood, in the 
presence of the Prince Mahmoud. Her melan¬ 
choly tale was told, and the anguished victim 
of a father’s mad ambition lay stricken with 
heavy woe upon the ground. Surrounded by 
spies, he dared not long indulge in unavailing 
sorrow, and the imperative necessity of pro¬ 
viding a safe asylum for his new-found treasures, 
soon roused the unhappy prince to exertion, 
bringing hastily to maturity those plans of 
vengeance which had long been floating crudely 
in his mind. Rendered desperate by grief, and 
loathing the position of nominal honour but 
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actual degradation, which he occupied, he at 
once determined to cast off his allegiance, 
elude the vigilance of his guards, and that 
very night to engage under the banners of 
Shoojah, in open rebellion against his father. 

No sooner were these bold measures decided 
upon than they were carried into execution. 
Pressing his infant daughters with passionate 
love to his heart, round the arm of each one 
he bound those costly gems worn only by 
the imperial children of the house of Delhi, 
and hastily naming one Aesha, and the other 
Zelma he committed them again to the charge 
of their faithful ayah, directing her to proceed 
by a circuitous road, to join him the next day 
at the camp of Shoojah. Disguised as a Gora 
Walla (or horse-keeper), he contrived to effect 
his escape, and within six hours had thrown 
himself at his uncle’s feet, detailed the story 
of his wrongs, his forced marriage, and undi¬ 
minished love for the lost Aesha, and solemnly 
pledged himself to embrace the side of Shoojah 
in the struggle for empire between him and his 
brother Aurungzebe. 

This assurance was indeed a balm to the 
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wounded heart of Shoojah. W ith the convic¬ 
tion of his nephew’s innocence, all his early 
partial affection for him revived, and in all the 
harmony and confidence of former days, the 
two princes arranged their plans of vengeance, 
swearing never to deviate from them until they 
had effected the final extirpation of the tyrant 
from the land. 

In the meantime, confusion and alarm were 
rife in the camp of Aurungzebe as soon as the 
flight of the young prince became known. 
The strictest search was instituted; and im¬ 
perative orders forbade, under penalty of death, 
the ingress or egress of a single soul, until some 
clue should be obtained to the discovery of 
Sultan Mahmoud’s retreat. 

The Emperor sat alone in his splendid 
pavilion, brooding with heavy heart over this 
unfortunate calamity, when tidings were 
brought to him that a woman with attendants 
bearing two richly dressed infants, had been 
detected in the act of stealthily quitting the 
camp. “ Admit her,” exclaimed the Emperor 
it. a voice of thunder, “ 1 will examine her 
myself; and in another instant the trembling 
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Ifafeez stood before him. But alike in vain 
were his threats and promises to extort from 
her any knowledge of the prince's movements. 
The infants she protested were her own, and 
that she was merely removing them to a 
safer shelter than the camp now afforded, 
intending to perform the journey during the 
cool hours of night, in consideration of their 
tender age. 

The probability of the woman's story 
imposed even upon the suspicious Aurangzebe. 
He was upon the point of ordering her to be 
dismissed, when a cry from one of the babes 
attracted his attention, and he desired it should 
he uncovered and presented to him. Quick 
as lightning the Emperor's eagle eye caught 
sight of the diamond amulet, which flashed 
in bright reflection of the surrounding lamps, 
upon the arm of the child. Another glance, 
and he recognised, engraved on the setting 
which surrounded the gem, those mystic 
characters which tunned the name of his citiest 
bom soil 

“ Seize the vile slave!” he exclaimed, 
pointing to the terror-struck woman, " and let. 
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tortures wring from her the truth. Wretch! 
wouldst thou avert a death of lingering 
torments t Say on the moment whence came 
those jewels, and how durst thou decorate 
thy base-bom offspring with gems worn only 
l>y the descendants of the royal house of 
Tamerlane f" 

“ Lord of the earth T said the trembling 
Hafeez, '"the light of thy wisdom shines like 
the sun, and warms into life that truth sn 
deep-hidden within the heart of thy prostrate 
slave. Her life is in thy hands; take it oh 
mighty King ! but first hear the secret which 
none else can relates and to which none but 
thy royal ear must listen/' 

The attendants were dismissed, and with 
the confidence of sudden inspiration, Hafeez 
boldly claimed for her infant charge the 
protection and love of their paternal grand¬ 
father! Kindling into eloquence, as she 
rapidly sketched the history of their young 
mother's sorrows and early death, and their 
impetuous father's despair, she thus addressed 
him ; 

“ Sire! thou art the ruler of a mighty 
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empire! at thy feet even princes crouch in the 
dust; and whithersoever thou goest, thy 
wisdom and greatness are pre-eminent! Yet 
a day may come when all these glorious gifts 
by Allah bestowed, thou wouldst gladly barter 
for the priceless treasure of a human creature’s 
love, for that pure affection which neither 
riches nor honours can purchase. Take now 
these lovely babes ! they are of thy royal 
blood, and as thy royal offspring rear them! 
Show them a father’s fondness; and mark, 
dread Lord, my heaven-directed words ! when 
age comes stealing on, as come it will, and 
thou feclest in the midst of all thy grandeur, 
the cruel desolation of an unloved and unloving 
heart, then bethink thee of the children whom 
thy hand has fostered, and their clinging 
affection will shed a balm over thy wounded 
spirit, a halo over thy declining years!” 

Unconsciously had llafeez touched a chord 
which was ever prone to vibrate in the bosom 
of Aurungzcbe. Constrained alike by his 
ambition and policy, to act the part of a stem, 
severe father, yet often in secret did he pine, 
as he reflected upon the gradual alienation of 
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all his children, and shudderingly anticipated 
the isolated old age which was before him. 
The faithful Hafeez watched, in trembling 
hope, the softening expression of the Emperor’s 
countenance, whilst thoughts, such as these, 
were rapidly passing through his mind, and he 
appeared at length to turn an attentive ear to 
the long-disregarded whispers of one of those 
good angels mercifully appointed by Allah to 
watch over erring mortals from their birth, 
and guard them from the evil suggestions of 
fallen spirits. 

A faint cry from one of the infants aroused 
him from his abstraction, and bending on 
both a look of melting pity, the icy harrier 
which had so long encompassed his heart, 
suddenly gave way. The tide of human 
affection gushed uninterruptedly in, and the 
great, the mighty Aurungzebe wept, as he 
folded the little innocents to his throbbing 
breast. 

The arrangements for their future provision 
were immediately entered upon, with that 
promptitude and decision which always 
characterised the Emperor's proceedings. 
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His first care was to secure the faithful 
services of llafeez for his new found-treasures; 
binding her to eternal secresy upon the 
subject of their birth, and exacting from her 
a solemn assurance that the Sultan Mahmoud 
should never, through her means, become 
acquainted with the place of their retreat; 
in short, that all communication should for 
ever cease between them. These conditions 
were unhesitatingly conceded by llafeez, who 
was well aware of the unstable and impetuous 
character of the Prince, and his consequent 
unfitness for the charge of his youthful 
daughters; but recalling the dying injunctions 
of her beloved mistress, she implored the 
Emperor to place them in some secluded 
spot, where, in accordance with their mo¬ 
ther’s last request, they might he reared 
“ far from the crimes and sorrows of a 
court.” Her prayer was granted; a beautiful 
irrove in the neighbourhood of Ahmednuggur 
was selected for the site of a residence for 
the royal children ; and under the magical 
influence of wealth and power, a lovely 
abode was soon ready for their reception. 
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named by the Emperor himself 4,1 The Sisters* 
Palace.** 

In this calm, blissful retreat, the sweet 
daughters of Aesha grew apace. Shrouded 
like modest violets from the gaze of man, 
they knew of no greater happiness than the 
occasional visits of their adored father, by 
which endearing name it was the joy of 
Aurungzebe to be addressed. Often in the 
midst of his turbulent career did his heart 
turn with irrepressible longing to the bower 
which contained these buds of beauty, now 
fast expanding into the grace of early woman¬ 
hood : and often, when it was supposed that 
indisposition had confined him to his apart¬ 
ments, did he escape from the heartless 
splendour of his court, to revel in the 
enjoyment of Aeshas innocent prattle, and 
listen to the sweet strains of Zelma’s bird* 
like voice. 

On these happy occasions, all cares were 
east aside; he was no longer the mighty 
Emperor of the Moguls, the stem, unrelenting 
tyrant, whose nod was fate, whose hat was 
unquestionable; but the tender father, tasting 
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with keen relish the joys of domestic life, and 
luxuriating in the caresses of his gentle 
children. To them his name and rank were 
alike unknown; and not unfrequently did 
they relate to him, in wondering accents, the 
tales which had reached even their secluded 
retreat, of the deeds of daring valour and 
unsparing cruelty committed by the all-power¬ 
ful Emperor Anrungzebe. Their innocent 
commentaries upon his actions, uttered with 
all the freedom and unconsciousness of artless 
nature, were to the isolated despot the most 
searching lessons which he ever received, more 
than once tending to soften the severity of 
his decrees, but still more frequently inflicting 
pangs of remorse and paroxysms of alarm, lest, 
notwithstanding all his precautions, he should 
ever be identified in their minds with the 
ruthless tyrant, whose very name inspired 
them with terror. 

The catastrophe so long dreaded was near 
at hand. In compliance with the Emperor’s 
orders, no stranger was permitted by the 
watchful Hafeez to set foot w ithin the sacred 
precincts of the <f Sisters" Palace,' with the 
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exception of one wandering bo rah or pedlar, 
whose various wares and glittering toys were 
inspected by the twin girls with eager curiosity; 
consequently these visits were anticipated with 
child-like delight, as forming quite an era in 
their uneventful lives, and were hailed even by 
Hafeez with interest, as bringing to her 
tidings from the world she had so long 
forsaken* 

It was thus she had become acquainted with 
the imprisonment of the unfortunate Sultan 
Mahmoud, by his father's orders, in the 
fortress of Gwalior; and as year after year 
sped on, the same answer met her anxious 
inquiries for his fate: ki lie yet languishes in 
dreary, hopeless captivity.” Though strug¬ 
gling to conceal the agitation which this 
subject always excited, it passed not unob¬ 
served by the borah, whose calm, passionless 
demeanour gave no indication of the burning 
curiosity which consumed him, to penetrate 
the evident mystery, which, like an atmos¬ 
phere of cloud, encircled this sequestered 
spot. 'Hie sweet sisters had heard with horror 
this fearful tale of a father's cruelty towards 
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his eldest bom. Their gentle natures were 
unable to realise such monstrous crime; and 
with drooping spirits they awaited their 
beloved visitor's approach, trusting to receive 
from his lips the coveted assurance, that this 
black story was but a fable designed for their 
amusement, and that the good Allah formed 
not creatures to defile his beautiful world 
with sins of so deep a dye. 

Thus reasoned the lovely twins, as they 
recounted to their panic-stricken father the 
history of his own daring, reckless ambition, 
which like an evil spirit, had instigated him 
to the commission of incredible crimes, com¬ 
mencing in early life with rebellion against 
Ins aged father, deepening in maturer years 
into unnatural warfare, and treachery towards 
his brothers, until they reached that black 
climax of revolting cruelty, when the heart 
becoming totally hardened* lie could dare to 
sleep after consigning' his wretched son to a 
dreary, perpetual imprisonment, 

“ Father!” exclaimed Zelma, “ tell us that 
such things cannot be ! we know, we feel they 
cannot! yet fain would we hear from thy dear 
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lips, that in those busy scenes of worldly cares 
and perils, from which thy fostering hand has 
sheltered us, sins such as these could never 
enter !” 

Turning suddenly her loving face towards 
the tortured man, she recoiled in terror at 
the changed expression of his features, which 
appeared convulsed with passion, darkening, 
like the tempest clouds, every vestige of that 
brightness, which, but a few minutes before, 
had lightened up his countenance with bene¬ 
volence and beauty. With fearful violence 
on swept the whirlwind of uncontrollable rage : 
his good angel in sorrowing discomfiture 
withdrew, and the watchful demon at his 
side laughed with triumphant scorn, as the 
innocent Zelma fell bleeding to the ground, 
pierced to the heart by the dagger of Aurung- 
zebe. 

The hapless Aesha threw herself with 
shrieks of agony upon the body of her 
beloved sister ; unconscious that life had for 
ever departed, she continued passionately 
embracing the bleeding form, whilst the 
attendants struggled to secure the frantic man. 
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now raving in unmistakable insanity* A 
scene of direful confusion ensued; all disguise 
was at an end, for the exclamations of the 
heart-broken Hafeez soon revealed to the 
startled domestics, that the perpetrator of this 
deed of violence was the mighty Aurungzebe, 
the powerful Emperor of the Moguls! Mea¬ 
sures were immediately taken to convey 
him in scoresy to his Imperial residence 
at the Furroh Bhag; and there for many 
days he lay tossing in the restless de¬ 
lirium of a brain-fever, perpetually acting 
over 1 again in his troubled visions the 
fearful scene of lovely Zelma’s murder; 
vehemently calling upon her to pity and 
forgive him, until these turbulent emotions 
became too violent for exhausted nature to 
endure, anti he sunk into a state of total 
insensibility. 

Long did this merciful torpor continue ; and 
when at length the exertions of his physicians 
were crowned with success, he arose weak as 
an infant, a sad, and altered man. Upon 
regaining consciousness and recollection of the 
dreadful past, his first desire was to summon 
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Hafeez, and learn from her tidings of his 
bereaved, but still cherished Aesha. 

“I dare not yet see my lovely innocent 
rose-bud,” soliloquised the miserable man, but 
I will- wean 1 leaven with prayers to soften 
her heart with pity towards me. No longer 
shall she dwell in secret solitude, hiding her 
beauty from an eager world ; but for the 
future, decked in gems* and surrounded by 
magnificence, she shall reign a Princess in her 
father’s halls. And, oh merciful Allah ! though 
tlum tamest in auger from the words of a 
wretch so vile as I am, yet it may be that 
thou wilt listen to the prayers offered by the 
Ups of innocence for a penitent sinner; so 
that, perchance, in some far off but blissful 
day, I too may kneel beside her, and feel with 
rapturous gratitude, that 1, the man of sin, am 
forgiven.” 

Alas! these were but the hopeful visions of 
an awakened heart. As yet he had barely 
tasted of that bitter cup, which must soon be 
drained to the dregs; but the first sight of 
Hafeez, as in obedience to his command 
she stood before him, showed too plainly 
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to the startled man that the measure of his 
punishment was unfulfilled. 

He had last seen her, with the erect hearing 
of a w oman in the prime of life ; he beheld her 
now, a decrepid, palsied wretch, bowed to the 
earth as if by the weight of advanced age. 
No longer trembling with awe at the dreaded 
glance of Aurangzebe, she regarded him with 
a look of proud defiance, the tire of despair 
burning gloomily in her sunken eye, as with 
words of scorn and abhorrence she taxed him 
with the murder of both her nurslings. No 
accent of pity, no tone of amelioration, was 
bestowed to soften the blow, which fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the guilty man. His Aesha 
was gone! the sunbeam to which he had 
fondly clung as his only comfort in this world, 
as his only guide towards a better, was for 
ever extinguished; and it was his ruthless 
hand had committed the foul deed, 

(t Tyrant,” exclaimed Hafeez, “ had one 
spark of human feeling existed within thy 
hardened bosom, thou must have known that 
the lovely buds, which blossomed together in 
life, could not be separated in death. The 
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bands of love united them too firmly to be 
severed even by the cruel steel, which, while 
it pierced the one, with sympathetic mercy 
broke the other’s gentle heart. Like a crushed 
and dying flower, the lovely Aesha languished 
insensible to all around her, save when we 
attempted to withdraw the murdered Zelma 
from her tight embrace. The convulsive 
stniggles which then shook her frame, too 
plainly showed that suffering was unallayed; 
that although the body lay stunned and power¬ 
less, the mind was still alive to impressions 
of agony. 

“ Hour after hour, I wept beside my pre¬ 
cious child; no change was visible, but that 
the throbbings of her heart waxed fainter and 
fainter, and I felt that the angel’s shadow was 
upon her. Yet not in gloom did her pure 
spirit depart. One golden ray, as of the setting 
sun, fell suddenly athwart her face, irradiating 
it with an expression of seraphic bliss. She 
sprang from the ground, waved her hand in 
triumphant joy, exclaiming : * I come, my 

beloved one!’ the next moment all was still, 
and 1 was left a blighted, withered thing, to 
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walk this world alone. Monster! behold thy 
work, and tremble from the summit of thy 
lofty throne, when thou thinkest of the 
slaughtered innocents, whose glory thou wilt 
never witness; of their captive father, doomed 
by thy cruelty to a dungeon’s gloom; and 
of those countless victims so remorselessly 
sacrificed to thy mad ambition.” 

Longer she would have spoken, but Aurung- 
zebe could hear no more. Anguish, despair, 
had seized upon his heart; the thraldom of 
pride was for ever broken, and prostrate on 
the ground he begged for mercy, vowing to 
devote his remaining days to contrition and 
penance for his life of crime. Nor were these 
idle words. With sternest scrutiny he surveyed 
his past career, tore from his eyes the veil 
with which worldly grandeur had so long 
obscured them, and beheld at last, in their 
true and sanguinary colours, the enormous 
iniquities of his previous life. W ith a meek 
and broken spirit, he roused himself to the 
performance of a sacred duty, by proclaiming 
to the world the relationship which had 
existed between him and the lovely twins, and 
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bestowing upon their obsequies the usual 
honours of a royal interment Side by side lay 
these sweet scions of the house of Tamerlane; 
united in death, as they had ever been in 
life. Before many days had elapsed, the gates 
of Gwalior were thrown open by the command 
of Aurungzebe, and the long-imprisoned Sultan 
Mahmoud restored to his rights, knelt beside 
his children's early grave. And near that grave, 
which once enclosed within its shadowy bowers 
the fair\- sister’s palace, now stands a touching 
monument of a monarch’s crime, a sinner’s 
penitence, and a father’s love. To this day, 
not even the most casual or hurried visitor to 
the city of Ahmednuggur, would dream of 
departing without first dropping a tear of pity 
over “ The Sisters’ Tomb.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ahmednuggur has been for several years 
the established depot of the British artillery 
belonging to the Bombay Presidency, and is 
consequently provided with noble barracks, 
and accommodation for a large body of men ; 
including the lines apportioned to the regiment 
of Native infantry always stationed in this 
cantonment, A distance of four miles divides 
the European from the Native Lines; and 
impartially situated mid-way between them, 
stands the neat little church, sufficiently large, 
however, to contain all the English population 
of the place. 
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Truly a pleasing sight it is, in this land of 
expatriation and paganism, to watch on a 
Sabbath afternoon, the approach of our well- 
appointed English soldiers towards the holy 
house of God; to see them with lowly 
reverence and uncovered heads, kneel before 
the altar, repeating those same prayers which 
for centuries past their forefathers have 
cherished; to mark the tear of consciousness 
stealing down some sun-burnt face, as in the 
course of our comprehensive Litany allusion 
is made to “ the fatherless children and 
widows, and all that are desolate.” Then 
busy memory brings vividly before the 
mind’s eye, those loved and helpless ones 
left in their distant home; and w ith faith 
and fervour is the “ Good Lord” besought 
“ to succour, help, and comfort them.” 

Far different from the soul-stirring music 
of the chimes of England, is the modest 
tinkle of the single hell which here invites 
us to repair to the unadorned temple of 
Almighty God; yet there is a touching beauty 
in the tones, as they fall upon the ear, bringing 
with them associations and recollections of 
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careless childhood, happy youth, and “ Home, 
sweet home.” How often have we thought, 
that should it ever l)e permitted us again to 
set foot upon our native shores, no sounds 
would strike with such deep and thrilling 
interest upon our hearts, as those which issue 
from “ the Sabbath bells of England!” 

The climate of Ahmednuggur is generally 
considered healthy; although from the extreme 
dryness of the air it disagrees with many 
constitutions, by producing a tendency to 
torpor, and disease of the liver, more 
especially during the cold season. The rains, 
however, are delightful : just a sufficient 
quantity falls to ensure moisture without 
damp; and perhaps in no part of our Indian 
possessions is horticulture carried on more 
successfully than in Nuggur. A noble aque¬ 
duct conveys water from one end of the camp 
to the other, passing through several gardens, 
and carry ing fertility wherever it goes, causing 
beautiful flowers, and delicious English fruits 
to flourish in abundance and perfection; and 
we have even seen beds of strawl>erries so 
thickly studded with their scarlet gems, that 
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to resist the temptation became impossible, 
and despite the eighth commandment we felt 
ourselves irresistibly impelled to “ fall to” and 
make a hearty meal. In many gardens the 
walks are divided by luxuriant hedges of 
myrtle neatly dipt, but not so closely as to 
destroy the delicate white blossoms, which fill 
the air with its fragrant perfume. 

The fine Arungabad grape also grows here 
in perfection, having taken so kindly to the 
soil, that a stranger may suppose it to be 
quite indigenous. It is trained here, as 
throughout the Deccan, in a far more graceful 
form than in the wine districts of France 
and Germany; being attached to a roof of 
trellis-work, sufficiently lofty to allow a tall 
man to stand upright underneath, and gather 
at will the clusters which hang down in rich 
profusion. We have frequently seen a single 
berry measuring upwards of two inches in 
length, and which in flavour might fairly 
compete with the far-famed grape of Portugal. 
Altogether, though as before remarked, 
Ahmednuggur has little or no pretensions 
to picturesque scenery, it will always be 
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considered a pretty and interesting place, 
from the general air of comfort and cultivation 
pervading the entire cantonment. 

We found the society of Nuggur absolutely 
delightful. The most hearty welcome greeted 
us on every side; and could our stay have 
been protracted to months instead of weeks, 
every hour of our time might have been 
pleasantly occupied in exploring excursions 
for the mornings, and the fulfilment of 
various engagements for the evenings’ amuse¬ 
ment. 

We have before commented upon that most 
fascinating of all external accomplishments, 
cordiality of manner; and perhaps the charm 
which its practise must inevitably diffuse over 
society in any part of the world, is no where 
more evident than amongst the limited circles 
of an out-station life in India. We must 
confess it has ever appeared to us, as the 
test alike of good breeding and good feeling, 
to dissipate as speedily as possible the 
constraint and “ mauvaise honte ” which too 
frequently attend uj>on a first introduction; 
more especially in those cases where the 
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visitor is, like ourselves, afflicted with the 
unfortunate disqualification of shyness. 

We have often admiringly watched the 
graceful ease with which the real gentle- 
vvoman, alone, can perform this delicate feat of 
social generalship. First, dexterously striking 
upon topics of general interest, to induce her 
frightened-looking guest to open his lips, she 
imperceptibly gains ground in dispersing the 
mists of embarrassment; so that, in the course 
of a quarter of an hour, all resene and 
stiffness having disappeared, he finds himself 
chatting upon the pleasant footing of an old 
acquaintance, and, finally, makes an unwilling 
exit, with the feeling not only of intense 
enjoyment of his visit, lint with the conscious¬ 
ness that he never before appeared to such 
advantage in conversation. So true is it, that 
an amiable and intelligent woman has it in 
her power to elicit knowledge arid develops 
talent, which even the owner himself was 
before unconscious of possessing. 

It may be objected, that the gift of 
conversational power, is neither equally nor 
universally distributed in this world ; rouse- 
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quently, what to some is but a pleasing 
exertion, to others becomes an almost impos¬ 
sible task. But from this doctrine we broadly 
dissent, and could readily adduce a hundred 
instances to prove that neither talent nor 
learning is requisite to infuse a spirit of 
enjoyment into an introductory meeting; but 
simply that kindly feeling of fraternity and 
good-will towards our fellow-creatures, which 
characterises the sincere Christian of refined 
mind. 

The truth of this remark strikes us with 
double force at this moment, as we recal the 
circumstances of a short coasting voyage made 
in a steamer some few years back. It was a 
delightful morning when we stept on board, 
and the appearance of several passengers 
assembled on deck, gave a fair promise of 
sociability being added to the pleasures of the 
trip; so, hurrying over as speedily as possible 
the few necessary arrangements of luggage, 
in the cabin below, we hastened up stairs in 
eager anticipation of beguiling the time by a 
pleasant chat. 

Now, as before hinted, we are of that 
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unfortunate class of mortals too apt, at first 
sight, “to he rather backward in coming 
forward and it soon appeared that every 
soul on board was in the same predicament, for 
we kept eyeing each other with that peculiar 
half-shy, half-suspicious glance, which only 
Englishmen can perpetrate j and at the expira¬ 
tion of half au hour not one solitary syllable 
had been exchanged, nor did there appear the 
remotest chance of any of the party summoning 
sufficient moral courage to break the ice which 
had thus congealed all our faculties. 

This was desperate work! Hut, H presto!’’ 
like magic the scene changed, as up rushed 
from the depths below, that most fascinating 
of all companions — a travelled Irish gentleman, 
with the full, rich humour of his country, 
polished and refined by intercourse with other 
lands. 

He took in at one glance the state of affairs, 
and to our dying day we can never forget 
the irresistibly comic expression of his hand¬ 
some face as he surveyed the ajicll-bound 
circle, and boldly dashed to the rescue. Ills 
first hearty exclamation, ft did it," at once. 
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" Hurrah ! gentlemen ! here's a delicious day ! 
and what a lucky dog l am to hill in with 
such an agreeable party, when I didn't expect 
to meet a soul 1” 

Within ten minutes every tongue was 
loosened. The most silent-looking proved that 
they could speak, and to some puqjose, too ; 
whilst our indefatigable friend rattled on with 
unflagging spirits and national wit, striving, 
without any apparent effort, to set every one 
at his case, until the unanimous peals of 
merriment around proclaimed his complete 
success. 


" That man will be ji gotl-wiid wherever lie goes V 1 

In an out-station life, the society must 
necessarily be included within the limits of 
one circle, consequently it becomes the interest 
of each individual to contribute his or her 
best endeavours towards the maintenance of 
general harmony and social intercourse ; so 
that, in the arrangement of a snug little party, 
no such formidable impediment may occur 
as u the impossibility of asking Mrs* A—— 
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to meet Mrs. B-, for they are not on 

speaking terms/* 

Much naturally depends upon the heads of 
society, to give a tone and spirit to the entire 
machine; as, by discouraging all petty bicker¬ 
ings in the outset, and resolutely turning a 
deaf ear to the idle gossip and gosippers, too 
apt to prevail in every part of the world, but 
more especially in a limited circle, a more 
elevated and intellectual train of conversation 
may be easily established, than the wearisome 
discussion of personalities with its never- 
ending train of attendant evils. 

Under such happy circumstances did we 
find the society of Ahtnednnggur at the period 
of our first visit, now some years ago- The 
three presiding members were essentially 
gentlemen, and the frequent reunions under 
their hospitable roofs were rendered too 
attractive by the combined charms of music, 
dancing, and refined conversation, to be easily 
relinquished even by the most inveterate 
scandal -mongers, who were consequently 
obliged to restrain their vicious propensities* 
nr hide their diminished heads. 
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It is with a feeling of almost melancholy 
pleasure that one revisits an out-station after 
an interval of some few years, and finds 
that every former friend has departed. New 
regiments, new civilians have replaced those 
old familiar faces, which were wont to greet 
us so heartily of yore; and although, indeed, 
the place itself may remain unchanged, it 
becomes difficult to persuade ourselves that 
it is so, from the total remodelling of society 
which has occurred. 

Under usual circumstances, a regiment is 
rarely allowed to remain stationary beyond 
three years; and though no limit is prescribed 
for the residence of civilians, it may be 
fairly calculated as averaging the same period, 
owing to the frequent changes of appoint¬ 
ment resulting from deaths, sick leave, and 
furloughs. 

Thus it happens, that one may return a 
perfect stranger to that same spot, which but 
a few years before was regarded in the light 
of a home; but it must necessarily be so in 
Indian life, constituted as the service now is, 
and notwithstanding the many trials to he 
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encountered* caused by the sudden, and often 
Huai separation of friends and dispersion of 
families, to say nothing of the local interest 
existing for the native inhabitants and general 
improvement of the place. This frequent 
change of station and society has its moral 
as well as physical advantages, in preventing 
that stagnation of mental and 'bodily energy , 
which frequently Etrises from too protracted 
a continuance in an unvarying or monotonous 
mode of life. 

An interchange of ideas and opinions is 
essential to the health of the human mind, 
which deprived of this salutary counterpoise 
to its natural self-sufficiency, becomes an easy 
prey to the narrowing influence, the soul- 
contracting prejudices of bigotry and into¬ 
lerance. Nothing in this world was created 
to stand still—we must either advance or 
recede. The faculties of the mind must either 
hud, blossom, and bear fruit, or droop, 
ungrafted by superior intelligence, and pre¬ 
maturely fade away. Indeed we have often 
observed, that to collision even with an 
inferior in acquirement and understanding, is 
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clearly attributable a vastly beneficial effect 
upon our tempers and powers of forbearance, 
even though the expression of more enlarged 
views should fail in imparting conviction to the 
opposing party. It has ever been permitted, 
from the world's infancy to its present 
maturity, 44 that offences come/* that mankind 
should differ. But when, oh! when will that 
dorious time arrive, that with elevated faith 
and subdued passions, we may all 4 ‘ agree to 
differ?” 

Not altogether irrelevant to this subject is 
a passage, written many years ago by James 
Montgomery, and which touches so forcibly 
upon the influence possessed by every human 
being in a greater or less degree over his 
fellow-creatures, that we feel irresistibly im¬ 
pelled to transcribe it, trusting that it may 
prove equally suggestive of the same serious 
train of thought in others as it was to 
ourselves. 


“ Every individual born into the world, and 
who has lived long enough to excite any 
emotion of love, antipathy or fear in the 
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breast of another, has done something towards 
making the world of the living what it is; 
and every one that dies after having tilled hi* 
station in society, however humble, leaves the 
world something different from what it would 
have been, had lie never existed. Not one 
of us knows how far our personal influence 
extends over those around ns; much less, how 
remotely what we have been, and said, and 
done, may affect those who come after, when 
we are dead and forgotten. Like the cedars 
of Lebanon, that flourished before the days 
ol David and Solomon, which, though felled 
and wrought for ten thousand common [im¬ 
poses, were yet the progenitors of trees from 
whose timbers the Temple of God was framed 
and beautified/' 


Wide and maid fold have been our wander¬ 
ings in India, extending over an uninterrupted 
period ol several years, since first we set foot 
upon her majestic shores; and many a spot 
have we visited, where the glorious ruins of 
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marble palaces and stately tombs, silently, 
but touchingly remind us of the boundless 
magnificence — the almost incredible riches 
which in former days pervaded this land. 
But we have already exceeded the prescribed 
limits of this little work, and must for the 
present abstain; though perchance upon some 
future occasion, we may crave the reader s 
companionship and sympathy in our various 
excursions to the more distant out-stations ot 
this Presidency. For we have traversed many 
an extensive realm, explored the capitals of 
mighty sovereigns, and traced the vestiges of 
their despotic sway in those wondrous, unde¬ 
caying works of art, which, like the Pyramids 
and cities of ancient Egypt, could not, in 
a world's life-time, be accomplished without 
the compulsory labour of millions. 

After a careful analysis of our Indian career, 
we arrive at the conclusion, that the stieam 
of life glides on in a smoother, a more 
unimpassioned course here than in England. 
It is true we are necessarily debarred from 
many of the vivid enjoyments, the higlui 
order of intellectual amusements, and the 
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refined luxuries which surround the favoured 
wealthy of our native land. But on the other 
hands we escape much of the acute suffering 
to which an English life is inevitably exposed. 
We allude not merely to the sunless days, 
the rigourous clime, the depressing tendency 
of the cloudy, fog-laden atmosphere j but more 
especially to those soul-harrowing instances of 
want, those heart-wringing cases of sudden 
destitution which swarm around us in endless 
variety wherever we turn, and which scarcely 
any possible amount of private means is 
sufficient to alleviate. 

in this country, every one — at least among 
the English inhabitants—is possessed of a 
certain income, always sufficient to secure the 
necessaries, and even comforts of life ; and 
though occasional involvment and distress must 
now and then occur, arising from individual 
extravagance, or commercial reverses, they are 
generally of such a nature as to admit of a 
satisfactory compromise in the former, or 
to demand an immediate departure from 
the Presidency in the latter case. Thus, as 
regards our compatriots, we are spared all 
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dose proximity to poverty under it* most 
abject and repulsive form ; whilst the simple 
habits of the native poor—for whom a mere 
rag suffices as clothing, and a handful of 
grain for food—render it. easily practicable for 
every one to administer efficient relief, as a 
small coin barely exceeding in value the 
English penny, is amply sufficient for a day's 
support to an entire family. Altogether, we 
boldly assert, that though the aggregate 
amount of happiness may not be so great 
in India as in England; unquestionably the 
awarded proportion of pain and suffering is 
less. The balance is thus beautifully and 
equally poised, and great cause for thank¬ 
fulness we have, that whilst compelled by 
“ stern fate's decrees ” to remain long exiled 
from the English shores, our lot should be 
cast in so fair a land, where not alone content 
hut happiness is to lie found. 

Still there are moments, we cannot conceal 
it, when every expatriated man must feel 
irrepressible longings to visit once more his 
distant home; and sadly, at such times, the 
heart sighs responsive to the truthful, pathetic 
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exclamation of Mrs. Hermans’ tuneful inuse, 
that notwithstanding 


" The fire-flies’ red light 

With its quick glancing splendour illumines the night; 
Yet 1 read in each tint of the skies and the earth 
How distant my steps from the laud of my birth.” 


The year 1852 will be one of the deejjest 
import to the future welfare of India, as 
then must l>e arranged the terms on which 
is to be replaced in the hands of its present 
possessors that wonder-working talisman, by 
which twenty-four private gentlemen, sitting 
in a gloomy room in one of the most dingy 
quarters of smoky London, are enabled to 
sway the destinies of this mighty empire, so 
many thousand miles distant, and to regulate 
in its minutest details the government of so 
many millions of their fellow-subjects. In 
other words, the Imperial Parliament in the 
approaching session, will have to decide the 
important question of the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter, a system of polity 
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so defective and inconsistent in theory * *o 
powerful and successful in practice, which 
has no prototype in the past history of the 
world, and is not likely to have any parallel 
in the future. Whilst we confidently rely 
on the deliberative wisdom of that august 
assembly, making such changes in the temporal 
government of the country as the altered state 
of circumstances demand; we trust they will 
not shut their eyes to the awful responsibility 
which devolves upon them as Christian legis¬ 
lators, to make more ample provision, not 
only for the spiritual wants of their fellow- 
countrymen who have made this, for a time, 
the land of their adoption, and which is, at 
present, in many instances very deficient; but 
also for the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the great body of the heathen population, 
as the most effectual means of dispelling the 
clouds of superstition, and eventually bringing 
them into the same fold w ith ourselves: for 
much as we should deprecate any endeavour, 
however well intended, to propagate the pure 
doctrines of Christianity by compulsory means, 
we see a wide difference between treading in 
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the steps of Mahomed, and pursuing a judi¬ 
cious system of enlightened and persuasive 
conversion on a far larger scale than has 
been hitherto attempted. Nor, in order to 
show what has been already effected with 
comparatively slender means, and under 
circumstances of great difficulty, by the 
pioneers of our holy religion, may it he 
considered out of place here to insert a 
brief summary of the result of missions 
in India and Ceylon; 

“ They have founded three hundred and nine 
native churches, containing seventeen thousand 
three hundred and fifty-six members, or 
communicants, of whom five thousand were 
admitted on the evidence of their being 
converted. These church members form the 
nucleus of a Native Christian community, 
comprising one hundred anti three thousand 
individuals, who regularly enjoy the blessings 
of Bible instruction, both for young and old. 
The efforts of Missionaries, in the cause of 
education, are now directed to thirteen hun¬ 
dred and forty-five day-schools, in which 
eighty-three thousand seven hundred boys are 
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instructed through the medium of their own 
vernacular language ; to seventy-three boarding- 
schools, containing nineteen hundred and ninety- 
two boys, chiefly Christian, who reside upon 
the Missionaries' premises, and are trained up 
under their eye; and to one hundred and 
twenty-eight day-schools, with fourteen thou¬ 
sand boys and students, receiving a sound 
scriptural education, through the medium of 
the English language. Their efforts in female 
education embrace three hundred anti fifty-four 
day-schools, with eleven thousand live hundred 
girls: anti ninety-one boarding-schools, with 
two thousand four hundred and fifty girls, 
taught almost exclusively in the vernacular 
languages/' 

Thus far then, the mighty work of conver¬ 
sion has proceeded. But here we fed assured 
it will not be permitted to stop; for no one, 
who has traversed these almost interminable 
plains, or ascended those majestic mountains, 
and looked down upon the multitudes of our 
fellow creatures that surround us—no one, 
who has even traced on the map the boundary 
line of our Eastern empire, and perused the 
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history of the different nations which compose 
it, can avoid having that soul-searching enquiry 
forced upon him—for what purpose was it 
ordained, that we, the comparatively few, 
inhabitants of a mere island, should occupy 
this vast territory, should wave the sceptre 
nf command over the countless millions of 
this mighty country ? 

England was selected by the Almighty 
Disposer of all things to exercise sovereign 
rule over India’s wide-spread empire; that 
in His good time, and through Ills wisely 
appointed means, the bigoted Mussulmaun, 
the erring Parsec, and the benighted Hindoo, 
should learn to know u that Saviour, whose 
every act, whilst on earth, was either a 
miracle or an example/" 
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